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Price Turee 


TWO DAYS IN LEEDS. 
Towarps the middle of October, when on my way 


spend two agreeable days in the town of Leeds, to 
which I had been kindly invited to attend the opening 
of a new hall belonging to the Mechanics’ Institution 
of the place. Leeds, as every body knows, is the great 
centre of the woollen cloth manufacture of Yorkshire, 
there being brought to it for wholesale disposal much 
of what is made in the various smaller towns and 
numerous hamlets throughout the district. Hudders- 
field is another centre of lesser importance in this 
traffic, while Bradford and Halifax take a lead in 
worsted stuffs. 

Few are perhaps aware of the manner in which the 
Yorkshire cloth trade is conducted within the sphere 
of Leeds. All around, in what is termed the Clothing 
District, a large number of families are engaged in fa- 
bricating cloth of divers colours and qualities, for the 
purpose of selling it in the Leeds market. Twenty 
years ago, as we are informed, there were in the 
clothing district, extending westward from Leeds, 
nearly six thousand master cloth-makers, who em- 
ployed, besides their wives and children, 30,000 or 
40,000 persons ; but the number of these domestic 
manufacturers is now diminished by the extension of 
the factory system—and when one sees what a fac- 
tory and capital can accomplish, it seems surprising 
that the old domestic clothiers should still in any 
degree keep the field. Yet that they do so to a con- 
siderable extent, I had an opportunity of witnessing, 
by paying a visit to their market in the large Cloth 
Hall of Leeds. This place of resort dates from the 
year 1758, before which period the domestic manu- 
facturers followed the primitive practice of exposing 
their bundles of cloth in the open street. It is a 
very plain brick structure, of quadrangular form, with 
a court-yard in the centre, and presents an immense 
extent of accommodation. Throughout its length of 
nearly 130 yards, and its breadth of 66 yards, it 
is divided into departments, or great long saloons, 
called streets, in which stand two rows of low stalls, 
with a walk between, for the exhibition and sale of 
goods. Conducted by a merchant who designed to 
make some purchases, I was led through this vast 
assemblage of domestic manufacturers—a hale and re- 
spectable body of men, of the true English stamp— 
each of whom as we passed was anxious to press upon 
our attention his own peculiar wares—“ Fine drabs, 
Mr Gill,” “ Do you want any browns to-day, Mr Gill ?” 
“ Tlere’s a prime lot of blues, Mr Gill,” &c. &c., were 
sounded on every side during our perambulation. 
The stalls are individually a sort of heritable property 
of the exhibitors, and only obtained by purchase. At 
present, from the increase of factories, to which many 
purchasers now resort, the value of a stall is only a few 
pounds, At this cloth hall, only coloured cloths are 
admitted, those which are white or undyed being ex- 
hibited in an upper floor on one side of the edifice. 
The period of exhibition is only about an hour, on two 
days of the week. At another part of the town there 
is also a large hall for white cloths, conducted on a 
similar plan. 

The cloths, as T remarked in the halls, are chiefly 
of a common and strong quality, and in some cases 
the fabrics require to be finished by the merchant 
purchasers. Cloths of the finest qualities, which are 
now produced in Leeds equal to any articles of the 
kind in the west of England, are almost exclusively 
made in the factories, where every step in the process 
of manufacture is on a great and most efficient scale. 
Justly proud of the excellence of their machinery, 


and fearful of being robbed of improvements effected 


_at enormous cost and labour, the proprietors are gene- 
t rally unwilling to permit strangers to visit their fac- 
home from London to Scotland, it was my fortune to | 


tories ; favoured, however, by an introduction from a 
friend, I was admitted to the establishment of Messrs 
Gott and Sons, which I believe is among the largest in 
England. Here, long experience, capital, and science, 
have done their utmost to erect a magnificent suite of 
work-rooms, suitable to the production of the finest 
fabrics on a most extensive scale. In spinning wool, as 
in the case of flax and cotton, the initiatory process of 
sorting and teazing is performed in an upper floor ; and 
as the manufacture advances, it descends floor by floor 
to the ground. To observe the first step in the opera- 
tion, we were conducted from the ground level to the 
summit of one of the large structures, by means of a 
scaffold, which is pulled up a kind of well in the build- 
ing. On opening a door below, we see a low table before 
us; and stepping upon it, and pulling a rope to set the 
machinery in motion, we are immediately carried up- 
wards with great steadiness. The table may be stopped 
at any floor in passing ; and it is lowered with equal 
facility. Steam-power is, of course, the mover of this 
as well as all the other mechanical contrivances in 
the house. By means, therefore, of this stair-saving 
process, which is now common in all large factories, 
we were speedily landed on the uppermost floor, 
and thence followed the wool in all its subsequent 
stages—dyeing, spinning, weaving by power-loom, 
fulling, dressing, clipping of surface, drying, pressing, 
and packing. Steam is employed throughout ; it boils 
the great tin caldrons in which the dyeing is effected 
—lifts the enormous mallets which are employed in 
fulling—turns the cylinders to which the teasles are 
applied for raising the nap—dries the cloth on tenter- 
racks, fixed tier above tier, from bottom to top of a 
building—works the hydraulic presses— packs the 
bales—and, in short, is the universal agent of power 
and heat, on every hand saving labour, time, and 
expense, and therefore giving the manufacturer that 
economical command of means which places him at 
such advantage over less favoured competitors. As 
many as eleven hundred persons have been employed 
at one time in this large concern ; but trade being at 
present in a depressed state in Leeds, much to the 
distress of the operatives as well as mill-proprietors, 
no more than about seven hundred are employed. 
Even this, however, is a large number, and a stranger 
would naturally expect to observe some degree of con- 
fusion and slovenliness where so many workmen were 
brought into close contact ; but he would be pleasingly 
disappointed. Two stupendous steam-engines, the 
prime movers of the works, are individually lodged in 
handsome apartments, as clean and well painted as a 
gentleman’s drawing-room, and all parts shine with the 
most brilliant polish. Throughout the different large 
buildings containing the workmen, you do not hear a 
word spoken ; every individual is as busy as a bee at 
his own peculiar task ; no such thing as st ing out 
and in is observable ; and the whole sys seems 
perfect in point of concentrated industry and orga- 
nisation. The raw material employed is in a great 
measure the fine Saxony wool, and the purchase and 
importation of this article forms one of the principal 
professions in the district. An attempt was at one 
time made on the part of the wool-growers of Britain 
to exclude Saxony wool from our markets ; but it was 
successfully shown by Mr Gott and other gentlemen, 
in their evidence before Parliament, that if that were 
done, the ruin of the British wool trade would follow, 
for it was only by the use and admixture of Saxony 
wool that our manufactures could compete with con- 
tinental fabrics. By pursuing the enlightened recom- 


mendations of these gentlemen, and admitting Saxony 
wool, the producers of wool in our own country at all 
times command a ready and profitable market among 
the wool-staplers of England. 

Highly interesting as was the spectacle displayed 
by this woollen factory, it was certainly not more so 
than that of Messrs Marshall and Company, flax- 
spinners. The spinning of flax was introduced into 
Leeds between fifty and sixty years since, by John 
Marshall, Esq., and the manufacture now employs 
several thousand hands. The mill of Messrs Mar- 
shall is probably the largest in the kingdom, Con- 
sisting of several large brick edifices and out-houses, 
some high and some low, it more resembles a town than 
a single establishment, and at present gives employ- 
ment to about fifteen hundred individuals, many of 
whom are children of both sexes. By the usual con- 
trivance of the moving table or scaffold, we were 
conducted in a similarly easy manner to the top of 
one of the large buildings, and introduced to the first 
operation in the process—that of breaking handfuls of 
flax into three pieces or lengths, and sorting them ac- 
cording to qualities. ‘The lower part of the filaments 
is the coarsest, the next coarsest is at the top, and the 
finest is in the middle. It being necessary to separate 
these qualities, but without cutting, the division is 
effected by causing an apparatus to tear or break each 
handful into three parts. ‘The apparatus, which 
seems a complex combination of wheels and rollers, is 
exceedingly elegant, being all made of polished iron 
and brass, and it effects its purpose with great nicety 
and rapidity. A host of youngsters were employed 
on several floors in superintending this kind of ma- 
chine, as also machines for dressing and smoothing the 
rolls of lint, previous to their being carried to the spin- 
ning apparatus. I will not follow the material through 
its progress, but content myself with saying, that it 
finally appears in the form of twist, ready for weav- 
ing, or in thread prepared for the sempstress. The 
putting of the thread on reels or small bobbins, such 
as we sce for sale in shops, is a remarkably neat opera- 
tion. It is done by girls, with the aid of an ingeni- 
ously contrived spindle and finger apparatus to guide 
the thread in even layers, and the filling of a bobbin 
is the work of only a few seconds. 

The new spinning-mill is a wonderful structure for 
size. It is an apartment covering two acres of ground, 
the roof supported on rows of iron pillars ; and there be- 
ing no division walls, I may be warranted in describing 
it as the largest room in the world—-at allevents, [know 
of none larger. The imposing spectacle of an apart- 
ment of such dimensions, lighted from the roof, and 
filled with machinery of the most beautiful execution, 
all whirling and moving under the busy hands of its 
attendants, may be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. The singular edifice, comprising this apart- 
ment, is but one storey in height, and’seems contrived 
for the purpose of possessing at all times an equable 
and moderate temperature. Descending into a erypt 
at one side, we were shown a fan apparatus, wrought 
by a steam-engine, which propelled fresh air through 
a series of conduits to all parts of the house; and 
thence ascending a flight of steps outside, we had the 
pleasure of being landed on the great broad roof, 
which to our surprise was laid out as a field of grass 
adapted for pasturage, the only drawback to that qua- 
lification being that rows of skylights jutied up 
through it in all directions, and might have presented 
temptations to window-breaking too formidable for a 
flock of goats or sheep to overcome, 

Before leaving this extensive manufactory, I was 
shown into the rooms in which the steam-engines 
were placed. The size of one of these, in particular, 
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exceeded that of any engine I had ever before seen, 
and the ite power of both, I was informed, was 
equal to force of four hundred horses. Coal is so 
cheap in this part of Yorkshire—something like six 
shillings per ton—that, all other a taken 
into account, it is infinitely more economical to work 
machinery here than in out-of-the-way where 
water power the advan- 
tages enjoyed by Leeds, is that ng a water or 
canal communication with Hull, Live 1, London, 
and many other outports, while it is still more effec- 
tually in communication with nearly all the large 
towns of England by means of railways. It may now 
be reached from the lis in ten hours ; and in 
half that time, or less, from Liverpool, Manchester, 
Hull, York, or Birmingham. 

Struck with the vast concerns which for miles 
around were sending their columns of smoke into the 
hes sky, I was desirous of seeing one of those esta- 

i ts which produced the machinery required in 
the different de nts of the Leeds manufacture. 
I was fortunately placed in a favourable position for 


making this ies of examination, by being under 
the care of Mr P. Fairbairn, an eminent engineer, 


works were thrown open to my visits. 

feel that it would be quite impossible to do justice 
either to this gentleman’s kindness or the ingenuity 
and extent of his mechanical combinations. I can 


artisans, engaged 
establishment is devoted exclusively to the fabrica- 
tion of the ey or lighter kind of machines, and 


of 
for the admission of possible, 
steam power, which is distributed by shafts 


kable eco- 


branches 


Amongst objects of curiosity a: from factories, 
the first place is certainly due oes parish church, 
which has been rebuilt on a large scale, and in the 
best Gothic style of art ; the interior fittings, in point 
of elegance and taste, corresponding with the rest of 
the workmanship. This, and various other public 
structures, including a handsome reading-room or 
exe’ our attention for an hour or two, 
till the time of dinner ; and here, I may appropriately 
teresting 


Next day, October 13, was devoted to occupations of 
an entirely different kind ; but before saying a word on 
the subject, [ must mention a little incident in which 
1 was to find my few 
minutes breakfast, while preparing to sally forth 
from the gentleman’s house in which I was , it 
‘was announced that a deputation from the operatives 


P 
sent me with a ee ee and friendly address on 


the occasion of my arrival in . The seene which 
followed would have deeply impressed any beholder 
who feels an interest in i I should 


fail in describing my own sensations, when 

® young man in a fustian jacket, and apparently a 
i from the and, in 

i elivered with 


afraid I failed in making a suitable reply. At some 
sacrifice of my own fee which wos dictate my 
keeping this ment private, I subjoin it as a note, 
in order to show, in ition to all manifestations 
of a con nature, how eusceptible the working- 
men of En are of friendly sentiments, at least 


welfare.* 


With respect to the proceedings which followed in 


* TO W. CHAMBERS, ESQ. 
S1a—In connexion with your visit to the establishment of Mr 
, permit us, who are among the workmen of that esta- 
Diishment, to offer you this bumble testimonial of the feeling» of 
fespect and gratitude with which we regard yourself and your 
@istinguished brother. To say that we have been interested by 


the course of the day, it is necessary to explain pre- 
liminarily, that, about two years ago, some gentlemen 
interested in the Mechanics’ Institution of Leeds, got 
up an exhibition of objects of science and art for the 
gratification of their fellow-townsmen ; and so highly 
suecessful was this laudable effort, that a profit of 
L.1700 was realised. ‘To this large sum, from L.400 
to L.500 were contributed by private subscription ; 
and, with the total proceeds, the committee of manage- 
ment were to purchase an elegant new hall 
for the accommodation of the members.* It was the 
formal opening of this establishment which now called 
together, from all parts of the country, a number of 
the friends and founders of mechanics’ institutions, 
not only to congratulate the Leeds folk on their good 
fortune, but to contribute such hints as might be 
available in putting the present institution on the 
best possible footing. The proceedings aecordingly 
commenced at noon, by a general conference in one of 
the apartments of the new building, at which about 
fifty gentlemen, partly delegates from mechanics’ in- 
stitutions in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and partly 
honorary visiters, were present. ‘The chair was taken 
by Edward Baines, jun., —" one of the vice-presi- 


ae principal editor of the Leeds Mercury news- 
paper. 


consisted in the delivery of concise accounts of vari- 
ous institutions of this nature, and from which some 
important conclusions might be drawn. A few of 
the leading facts brought out on the occasion may 
prove interesting to the reader. Mr Coates, bein 
called on to make a statement as to his knowledge 
opinions on the subject, mentioned that there are at 
present 216 mechanics’ institutions in England, com- 
prising 25,651 members and subscribers, of whom 
about half belong to the class of workmen. ‘The ave- 
rage number of members, therefore, is 119. The num- 
ber of lectures delivered yearly in these institutions 
is about 1198. ‘The three great means of usefulness 
in mechanics’ institutions are—first, classes for 
instruction ; second, lectures; and, third, libraries. 
The classes, as Mr Coates justly observed, are by very 
far the most important, becaust they communicate 
solid, systematic instruction; yet many of the insti- 
tutes have no classes at all, and others have them 
under gratuitous teachers, whose regularity and atten- 
tion cannot (for the most part) be depended upon. 
To have well-qualified teachers, properly though not 
too highly remunerated, is the first requisite for the 
utility of a mechanics’ institution. ‘The lectures are 
valuable as means of attracting the young to the stud 
of science ; but, unless they are systematic, which is 
very rarely the case, they do not of themselves com- 
municate much information ; and in many places they 
are neglected by the subseribers, after the novelty has 
worn off, unless when they are illustrated by experi- 
ments. The libraries are important, though it too 
generally appears that the lightest species of reading, 
that is, works of fiction, are the most popular. Mr 
Coates remarked that the principal cause why me- 
chanics’ institutions were not far more numerously 
attended and far more efficient, was the want of ele- 
mentary instruction among the population. ‘To give 
that elementary instruction by means of schools, 
should therefore be our first care. But still, mechanics’ 
institutions = be productive of great benefit ; and 
in order that they might do as much good as possible, 


dom ; to say that we have been instructed and delighted by those 
profound and philosophic discriminations of character which 
from time to time have appeared in your Journal; and that we 
have reaped both pleasure and profit from your other efforts for 
the physical, intellectual, and moral well-being of the class to 
which we belong—would be but reiterating truths which have 
long since received the seal of public approbation. Lut there is 
one feature connected with your present position, as respects the 
elation of ploy ployed, which we feel especially 
anxious to notice—one which seems to be almost pecul 
selves, though we should be happy to see it imitated by others; 
need we say that we refer to that kindly feeling between masters 
and workmen, which your annual soirées to the persons in your 
employment have been so well calculated to foster. We see with 
no common interest that, while the great gulf which separates 
labourer 


hourly 

here and there an individual, who, like yourself, can for a time 
overlook the distinctions of wealth, or rank, or station, and can 
recognise a warm, a noble, and a generous heart, though it throb 
beneath the coarse and homely garb of a labouring man. Con- 
vinced that, in general, the i of the employ and em- 
ployed are identical, we rejoice in this instance of the reciproca- 
tion of kind feeling between those parties. It affords to us the 
highest pleasure that your efforts for popular instruction, dic- 
tated as they have been by enlightened intellect and expansi 

benevolence, have been crowned by success not less deserved 


than it brilliant ; and that your success may continue to 
be eve! distinguished than it has yet been, is our earnest 
wish. be guilty of presumption in offering this address to 


you, our exeuse must be, that we act upon the belief that it is by 
no means disagreeable to a human being to know that his wise 
and benevolent exertions for the good of his fellow-men, are 
appreciated by those for whom they were designed, and are 
responded to with the warmest emotions of gratitude.—We re- 
main, Sir, your most respectful admirers.” 

(Here follows a list of signatures. } 

* A debt of 1.700 remains, and it is intended to liquidate it by 
another exhibition. 

t Among the persons present might be observed—Leonard 
Horner, one of the founders of the Edinburgh School of Arts; T. 
Coates, Secretary for the Society for Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge ; K. Herford, Secretary of the Manchester District Associa- 
tion of Mechanics’ Institutes; Jellinger C. Symons, author of 
** Arts and Artisans at Home and Abroad;” W. B Hodgson, of 
the Mechanics’ Institution, Liverpool; Henry Dircks, also of 
Liverpool ; besides the bers « rl t for the borough, 


magistrates, and a number of gentlemen noted in the 
district for their active promotion of popular education. 


he offered several practical suggestions, of which one 
was, that the terms of admission should be made 
as low as possible, and that the subscriptions should 
be received in small instalments, as the workmen 
could best pay them, namely, quarterly, monthly, or 
he would even say, weekly. He also recommended 
that the subscribers should be left to manage their 
own institution in all its departments. And he finally 
advised that innocent recreations, and especially music 
and occasional excursions, should be introduced to in- 
crease the attractions of the institutions. 

Mr Horner differed in .some respects from Mr 
Coates. He said that the objects of these institutions 
were twofold—first, to give solid instruction of various 
kinds, especially in those principles of science which 
are applicable to the useful arts ; and, second, to afford 
to workmen the means of spending their leisure hours 
innocently and usefully. He dwelt chiefly upon the 
first of these objects, which he considered the most 
important, and showed the necessity of making the 
instruction in the classes elementary, simple, and 

lain, and of giving it with all patience and kindness. 

e was anxious that mechanics’ institutions should 
be places of quiet, unobtrusive, persevering instruc- 
tion. On the subject of the government of the insti- 
tutions, his views differed from those of Mr Coates. 
He thought the subscribers were not and could not be 

ualified to conduct the institution themselves, but 

t it ought to be conducted by educated men, who 
were the proprietary members, and that the sub- 
scribers should come simply to receive instruction. 

On the latter “point, whieh is one of great practical 

importance, the chairman, Mr Baines, took the libert 
to differ in some degree from both the high authori- 
ties who had spoken. He advocated the mixed go- 
vernment which exists in the Leeds Institution, 
where the affairs of the institution are managed by a 
committee chosen annually by both the honorary 
members and the annual subscribers, and composed 
of an equal number of each of those classes. He 
thought it important that the mechanics themselves 
should have a share in the m ent of the insti- 
tution, as it gave them additional interest in it, and 
as they best knew the wants and the tastes of the 
subseribers; he also found that they always chose 
for committeemen the persons best qualified, by their 
talents, characters, and zeal for the interests of the 
institution, to manage it efficiently. But, on the other 
hand, it was highly desirable that there should be 
joined in the management men of education and pub- 
lic spirit, accustomed to business, whose judgment and 
experience would influence and moderate the counsels 
of the subscribers, and whose advice and assistance he 
had always seen gratefully received. 
Some further discussion took place with reference 
to the means of giving wider scope and efficacy to 
mechanics’ institutions, and the opinion seems to 
have been generally entertained, that the course of 
study was too dry or severe to benefit the classes in- 
tended, and that, under proper direction, some kind 
of amusements should be employed as an attraction. 
This, at all events, was my own — ; and I took 
occasion to mention, that latterly associations had 
sprung up in Scotland, which were robbing mecha- 
nies’ institutes of their members, in consequence of 
their affording entertaining lectures and music at a 
pe cheap rate—so cheap, indeed, as one penny for 
evening’s entertainment. 

The chairman next called on Mr E. Herford, soli- 
citor, the Secretary to the Manchester District Asso- 
ciation of Mechanics’ Institutes, to read a paper on 
Lyceums,a class of institutions of recent origin in Man- 
chester. There are three institutions of this kind in 
Manchester—the Ancoats, the Chorlton, and the Sal- 
ford Lyceums, each of which has a great number 
of subscribers. ‘They differ from the mechanics’ in- 
stitutes principally in providing more amusement for 
the working-classes, combined with libraries and even- 
ing schools: they have news-rooms, and afford the 
means of learning music, gymnastic exercises, and 
dancing. The subscription is 2s. per quarter. Females 
are admitted to share the benefits of t institutions, 
in which there are separate classes for teaching them 
reading, writing, grammar, sewing, and knitting. The 
greatest care is exercised to guard against any species 
of impropriety. An essay and discussion society is 
attached to each of the lyceums. There are occa- 
sional concerts and soirées. ‘These institutions are of 
too recent establishment to allow of any positive judg- 
ment being expressed concerning them. 

Mr W. B. Hodgson, Secretary of the Liverpool 
Mechanics’ Institution, by far the most extensive and 
splendid institution of the kind in the kingdom, was 
next called upon to give some iculars concerning 
that department of mechanics’ institutions, which, by 
universal acknowledgment, was of the first import- 
ance, namely, the schools and classes. He surprised 
many who were present by stating, that the buildings of 
the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution had cost no less 
than 1.15,000 ; that it contained upwards of 3300 mem- 
bers ; 850 pupils in ae am Is ; 600 pupils in 
fifteen or sixteen evening ¢ ; that it fifty 
teachers regularly employed, whose salaries amounted 
to L.5000 a-year ; a library of 7000 volumes, with 1300 


readers, and a daily distribution of 200 volumes ; and 
public lectures twice a-week, attended by audiences 
vatying from 600 to 1300. In this institution, the full 
development of mechanics’ institutions is shown ; and 
it is to be observed that there are schools for the chil- 


dren of the rich as wel) as for the poor, taught in a 


| 
only ask the reader to conceive the idea of a large 
structure, consisting of a centre and two wings, seve- 
ral storeys in height, and containing about four hun- 
| 
and wool—the construction of large apparatus, such 
as steam-engines, being the work of Mr Fairbairn’s 
brother, in another establishment at Manchester. 
In being conducted over the factory at Leeds, it 
may be remarked that, as in all similar concerns, the 
bulk of the operatives are employed in turning small | 
them 
aided 
with hundreds of belts throughout the various floors. 
Mauch is also done by a corps of blacksmiths, whom in 
the present instance I found hammering away in first- 
rate style in a long apartment on the ground floor. 
is associate the idea of dinginess 
and dirt with a blacksmith’s shop, but here all is clean- 
liness and order. The apartment is whitewashed, and 
the stone floor scoured and sanded like a gentleman’s 
kitchen. We do not see another common attribute 
of the smithy—there are no visible bellows, each forge 
being blown when required by admitting air from a 
great bellows in another part of the house, and 
wrought by the steam-engine. This plan of pooning, on 
an air-blast from a service pipe must doubtless effect 
a considerable saving of time in the operation of forg- 
ing, and is another instance of that remarla/ 
nomisation of means which distinguishes all i | 
of our manufactures. 
modest confidence the address, which I afterwards | 
learned was his own composition, and to which | am ee 
towards those whom they may suppose to have | 
towards them in a sympathising spirit, and with | 
| 
the sketches of the lighter scenes of human life ; to say that the | 
teres of our knowledge have been enlarged ; 10 say that | oundin | 
We have been advantaged by those suggestions of practical wis- 
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great measure by the same masters, and that this 
arrangement admits of an excellent education being 
given to the latter at a very cheap rate. 

Besides the information offered by other speakers, 


the amupeey were supplied with a variety of 
details from printed reports 
From these reports it appeared, that, throughout the 


‘West Riding of Yorkshire, there exists a union of the 
different institutes, which is of considerable use in 
fostering a general spirit of activity, and affording 
mutual advice and assistance. is is exactly as it 
should be ; and it is only matter for regret that a union 
of districts for popular instruction is not more preva- 
lent throughout the country. I was delighted with 
some of the narrated p' ings of the York Insti- 
tute. For some years, it has been the practice of 
several mechanics’ institutes in Yorkshire, as well as 
in other counties, to ‘emye excursions by railway 
for a single day, and thus affording working-men, at 
an inconsiderable outlay, an opportunity of visiting 
towns at a considerable distance from their homes. 
‘The following extract on this interesting subject, from 
the report of the York Institute (1841), cannot fail 
to give satisfaction :— 

“ Having in previous ced the advan- 
tage and gratification derived from summer excursions, 
and from visiting and receiving visits from the Leeds 

Institute, your committee were anxious both to extend 
their intercourse, and to diversify the interest of these 
delightful meetings ; and therefore communicated with 
the committee of the Hull Institute, who readily and 
courteously acceded to the proposal to visit them, and 
kindly undertook the trouble and responsibility of 
making every — required for the gratifica- 
tion and interest of the members of this institute. 
The day was fixed for Monday the 9th of August ; 
but, from circumstances that need not be entered into, 
so large a number did mot avail themselves of the op- 

unity as was anticipated. Nearly one hundred, 
wever, of the members and their wives, &c., left 

York by the earliest morning train, and arrived at 
Hull before ten o’clock, when they repaired to the 
hall of the Mechanics’ Institute in Charlotte Street, 
where they were cordially greeted by the members ; 
and, after inspecting all that was — of note, they 
proceeded througii the town in detached parties, to 
visit the various objects of interest and curiosity of 
which Hull can justly boast. The utmost liberality 
was displayed by all connected with the management 
of the several institutions in the town ; and there was 
nothing deserving notice that was not freely and 

frankly thrown open. The Trinity-House, the hospitals 
in connexion with that valuable establishment, the 

Music-Hall, the Philosophical Society’s Museums, the 
Botanic Gardens, the Zoological Gardens, the Citadel, 
were all objects of curiosity and attraction ; and, to the 
inhabitants of an inland city, as may be well supposed, 
the shipping, the broad river, and the capacious =m 

a spectacle of activity, and gave sensations of 
freshness, that will not be speedily forgotten. The busi- 
ness of the day was diversified—if, on it would not 
be more correct to describe all these things as merely 
subsidiary to the business of the day—by laying the 
foundation-stone of the new lecture-hall, to be erected 
adjoining the spacious premises lately purchased by the 
members of the Hull Mechanics’ Institute, and which 
afforded at once a stimulus and an example to us ‘ to go 
and do likewise. In the evening, about two hundred 
of the members and female friends of both institutes 
sat down to tea in the new house; after which an 

journment took place to the hall across the street, 
which was well filled. Mr Sollitt, one of the vice-pre- 
sidents, took the chair, and the meeting was addressed 
in speeches by several of the members 
of bo Hull and York institutes. ‘The evening 
concluded with a musical melange; and a more ap- 
propriate termination of such a day cannot be con- 
ceived. A special train brought us back to our homes, 
highly delighted with the enjoyment of the day, and 
pony impressed with the kindness and hospitality of 
our Hull friends, from whom we hope to have the 
honour and gratification of a return visit.” 

__ The proceedings at the conference being necessarily 
brought to a close, the company adjourned to the spa- 
eious and handsome saloon, which forms the upper 
part of the building, where upwards of a hundred 
—_— sat down to dinner, under the able presi- 

cy of William West, Esq., one of the most zealous 
and efficient friends of seience and scientific institu- 
tions in Leeds. Want of space compels me to hurry 
over this part of the day’s proceedings ; and I content 
myself with mentioning only two facts, that from 
. Becket, was announced a donation of 
1.20, and from W. Aldam, jun., Esq., M.P., a gift of 
a large and splendid apparat hemical, electrical, 
galvanic, and pam valued at several hundred 
sounds, ond which covered a long table at one end of 
The most interesting part of the festivities was the 
soirée, which took place at six o’clock, in the la 
Music: Hall, at a different part of the town, when be- 
tween five hundred and six hundred persons of both 
sexes sat down to tea. ‘This was a striking assemblage. 
‘The spacious apartment was laid out with long tables 
from one end to the other, eovered with clothe, and 
amply furnished with urns, cups, and other requisite 
apparatus, along with bouquets of flowers and ever- 
greens. Smiling faces were seen on all sides ; eve: 


one 
seemed determined to be happy, and to listen wi 
tience and courtesy to the addieesce from the speakers, 


inciples of philanthropy. I shall give a few words 
from the address of the fev. Theodore Du formerly 


Baines, Foe he established an in- 
stitution of this nature at eighley. Mr Baines had 
set them a-going, and he was happy to say that they 
had never stood still to the present time. With respect 
to one material means of success, he had found that the 
best way to induce the largest number of persons to 
attend lectures, was to persuade the members to lecture 
themselves. This had been the case at Keighley, and 
the interest excited was much greater than would have 
been produced by regularly en professional men, 
because the ideas and illustrations of the members 
were better adapted to the understandings of the 
audience. As to the benefits which had ted from 
the institution, he could say that many young persons 
had raised themselves in me: ead consequence of 
having been members. ‘I'wo of t had gone to the 
University of Cambridge, and another was now a very 
excellent schoolmaster in the neighbourhood of Keigh- 
ley. The latter was formerly a poor boy in his (Mr 
Dury’s) wm | school, and never would have acquired 
the Enowled e now if he had not become 
a member of the Mechanics’ Institute. He believed 
that such institutions were the best seminaries of edu- 
cation, for education, after all, was self-culture. ‘They 
had an illustrious instance in the person of Professor 
Faraday, one of the most eminent chemists now living, 
and who had derived his know from the exercise 
of his own vigorous intellect, his self-denial, and 
the devotion of his leisure hours to the pursuits of 
science. ‘There were other instances in the town of 
Keighley, showing the benefits derived from the in- 
stitution of that place. One member had ee 
an improvement of the mariner’s compass, and it had 
been hi fortune, along with Dr 
Scoresby, Vicar of ‘ord, to exhibit that improve- 
ment, aoe with other wees. to Prince Albert, 
at Buckingham Palace. The prince himself tried 
various experiments with his own hands, and, by his 
remarks, showed that he fully understood the principle 
on which they depended. It was highly gratifying to 
find one in his exalted station of life manifesting such 
an interest in the advancement of science. He thought 
that a great increase of human happiness might take 
place by spreading abroad amongst all classes of society 
a love of science, because the increase of national power 
and strength depended on these things. A wise and a 
well-educated people were happy and united, but an 
ignorant people were discontented and at enmity with 

‘he it cause popular education—a cause 
which _—. lies at the foundation of all others—was 
ably advocated by Mr Symons. “He congratulated 
them most heartily on that splendid meeting, not 
merely because he looked on this institution as a great 
stride in the glorious cause of national education, but 
still more because he saw that it might be made 
amongst the best of those instruments by which the 
higher classes had tendered the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the humblest member of society. ‘The seve- 
rance that too often existed between masters and 
men, was amongst the chief causes of those evils the 
had to lament in the constitution of society. In ad- 
dition to what had been stated as to the civility of 
the working-classes, when civility was offered to them, 
he might state that he had lately been engaged in a 
most interesting investigation in this county as to the 
mines and collieries, and in the course of that inves- 
tigation he had never found a single instance of rude- 
ness amongst the colliers of Yorkshire. These insti- 
tutions might be useful in removing errors amongst 
the working-classes. He particularly instanced the 
errors of the working-classes with respect to wages 
and machinery. The working-classes should be made 
to comprehend the great principles and laws which 
governed their condition ; and he did think this insti- 
tution would conduce to that great end. Was it not 
a proud and glorious thing to see so many men of zeal 
= as they had done that 
night, for the pu of elevating t founda- 
tions of society ? was not one of would 
seek to foster an amy that might exist against 
the aristocracy of England. He had no objection to 
the Corinthian — of the pillar, but its symmetry 
and its security depended entirely on the soundness 
and stability of the foundation. hence was it that 
the liberties of England had ever sprung !—whence 
was it that the chief arts that had rendered English- 
men illustrious throughout the world, and carried 
England’s flag to every part of the civilised globe, had 
arisen? What had done all this! It was the product 
of the skill of the artisans of — He was right 
giad to see at the dinner that day, and, he believed, 
at that meeting, men of all shades of political opinion, 
joining with them in one common bond of fellowship 
in the cause of popular education.” 

But it is time I should draw my rough sketches to 
aconclusion, The reunion was acknowled on all 
sides to be the most agreeable of the kind which 
had taken . All departed in a state of delightful 
feeling with regard to the entire proceedings; and, 


looking upon the occasion as an important tribute to 


the cause of social melioration, I beg the reader's leave 
to make my bow, and thus finish my “'T'wo Days IN 


“ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS.” 
BY MRS 8. C. HALL. 
PART Il. 


“Tr’s a decent match ” said old Mrs Myles 
to the rector, when two years had elapsed, and she 
become reconciled to it. “ Of course, Rose never 
could have taken the same stand as Helen, who has 
a lad year ; though she’s a 

» grateful girl, an attentive— 
indeed—and I must so than 
pected. Helen, I mean my lady, you know, has, as she 
said in her last letter, a great deal to do with her money 
—of course she must have ; and so, sir, pray do not let 
any one in Abbeyweld know that the little annuit 
is not continued —— regularly, I mean,” she added, 
while a certain twitching of her features evinced how 
much she felt, though she did not at the moment con- 
fess it, the neglect of one she so re Se tee Like most 
talkative people, she frequentl ed away her sor- 
rows ; and, thinking she would be better if she opened 
her heart, she recommenced, after wiping away a 

yship—said s e it up by 

to me, and so she ought, poor dear thing ; for I aa 
ficed both myself and her cousin Rose for her advance- 
ment; and really I cannot tell how the mener aise 
with those great folk. Only think,” eae the old 
lady, bringing her face close to Mr Stokes, and whis- 
pering —“ only think, she says she has never five 
pounds she can call her own. Now, as I told Rose, 
this is very odd, because my lord is so very rich since 
the death of his brother, ten times as rich as he was 
at first, and yet Rose says they are poor now to what 
they used to be—is not that very strange? She says 
it is because of the increased expenditure, and that I 
don’t understand ; but it’s very hard, very hard in my 
old days. If she can’t live ee thousand a-year, 
I wonder how she expects her poor old grandmother 
to live upon thirty pounds, for that’s all my certainty ; 
and the little farm, I must say, would have gone to 
destruction but for Edward Lynne—he does every 
thing for it, poor fellow. She never sends mea Paper 
now, with her presentations, and dresses, an 

ies, printed in it at full length ; she’s ashamed of 

r birth, that’s it, though sure you and your lady, 
sir, noticed them both like —_ and I never even 
asked to go near her, though his lordship invited me 
more than once—and he even came to see Rose, as you 
know, ay, and a good ten mile out of his way it was 
to come—a ten mile—and kissed her baby, and 
said he wished he had one like it, which they say 
Helen never will have. Oh, it was a pity that first 
one of her ladyship did not live! It is so cruel of 
her not to let me see the papers with an account of 
her fine doings, all in print—very cruel—I who loved 
her so, and took care of her—I never could find out 
from Rose whether or no she thought her nappy: 
Ah, Rose is a good girl! not, however,” added the 
lady, again wiping away her tears—* not, however, to 
be compared to her ladyship ; and I would not say 
what I have done to any one in the world but you, 
sir, who have known them all their lives.” 

So talked old Mrs Myles, and so she continued to 
talk at intervals, during the next five years, growing 
weaker in mind and body, until at last she to her 
bed. “I could die happy,” said the old woman, “ if 
I were to see Helen once more ; write to her, Rose, 
and tell her so ; she will not refuse to see me, her first 
friend—only once.” 4 

Communications between the cousins had ceased 
for a long time, but Rose wrote. Mrs Myles sent 
twice every day to the post-office—and her hopes, so 
} constantly disappointed, increased her fever ; at the 
end of a week, a letter came. 

“Give it me, Rose, give it me!” exclaimed Mrs 
Myles, “ it is from my own ing child, bless her ! 
—my beauty! Oh, dearey me! I’m sure that’s a 
beautiful if I could only see it; prop me up— 
there. How the Jessamine blinds the window—now 
my 8 les—so”—— She tried hard to read, but 
the power of sight was gone. “She used to write the 
best hand in the school, but this fashionable wri 
is hard to make out,” observed the old woman ; “ so 
do you read it, Rosy.” 

“Here is ten pounds to begin with,” said Rose, 
placing the gossamer note before her ; Mrs Myles me- 
chanically took up the money, and played with it as 
a child plays with a toy, and Rose read the few words 
that accompanied the gift :—“ Grieved to the heart to 
hear of the illness of her ever dear relative—would be 
miserable about her, but from her know of Rose 
being the best nurse in the world—begs will let 
her know how the dear invalid is by return of 
and also if there is any thing she could send to 
ate her sufferings.” 

While Rose was reading the letter, Mrs Myles’s 
long thin feeble tingers were playing with the note, her 
dim eyes fixed upon the window ; large round tears 
word about coming, no wo! t i 

back this 


who, for the sake of prominence, were seated in the 

orchestra at the upper extremity of the a eer 

entirely out of the question ; several were excellent, | ——_ 

and bore to the listening ears of those around the purest 

of snd now rector oe W oss 
fordshire :—* Sixteen years ago, aided by his kind ; 
trash,” she ed bitterly—* send her back this trash 
and tell her the last tears | shed were shed not for my 
| sins, but for her eruelty.” She continued to mutter | 
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much that t 
closed in, and told Edward that she slept at last ; 
she did certainly, and Rose soon discovered that it 
was her last sleep. The money was returned ; and 
again five years elapsed without Rose hearing, directly 
or indirectly, from her rich and titled cousin. In the 
mean time, Edward and Rose prospered exceedingly ; 
three handsome, happy children blessed their home. 
Their industry gutieded whatever Providence be- 
stowed ; nothing was wasted, nothing neglected ; the 
best farmers in the neighbourhood asked advice of 
Edward Lynne ; and the “ born ladies,” as poor Mrs 
Myles would have called them, would have forgotten 
that Rose was only a farmer’s wife, if wise Rose had 
been herself disposed to forget it. But great as their 
worldly prosperity had been, it was nothing to the 
growth and continuance of that holy affection which 
cheered and hallowed their happy dwelling—the chief 
characteristic of which was a freedom from pretension 
of all kinds. Rose suffered appearances to grow with 
their means, but never to precede them ; and though 
this is not the world’s practice, the duty is not on that 
account the less imperative. They were seated one 
evening round their table, Edward reading, while his 
wife worked, when the master of the post-office 
brought them a letter. 

“Tt has lain two days, Measter Lynne,” said the 
man, “ for you never send but once a-week ; only, as 
1 thought by the seal it must be so ing grand, 
whoy, I brought it down myself.” 

It was from Helen !—from the ambitious cousin—a 
few ead, mournful lines, every one of which seemed dic- 
tated by a breaking heart. She was ill and wretched, 
and the physicians had suggested change of air, but, 
above all, her native air. Would Rose receive her for a 
little time just to try what its effect might be !~she 
was sure she would, and she would be with her imme- 

_ Strange,” said Edward, “ how nature will assert 
and keep its power; when luxury, art, skill, know- 
ledge, fail to restore health, they tell you of native air, 
trusting to the simple, pure restorative, which is the 

t’s birthright, as infallible. I wonder, Rose, 

w those fine people like to be thrown back upon the 
nature they so outrage.” 

“ Poor Helen !” exclaimed Rose, “ how dispirited 
she seems—how melancholy! I ought to feel afraid 
of your meeting her, I oe ‘dward ; but I do 
not—you have grown satisfied with your poor Rose. 
We shill be able to make her very comfortable, shall 
we not !’—and then she smiled at the homeliness of the 
_ye and wondered what Helen would say if she 

heard her. 


heartbeatings that Rose 
heard the carriage stop, assisted Helen to alight ; 
nor could she conceal her astonishment at the ravages 
which not past years but past emotions had wrought 
on her once beautiful face. 

The habit of feelings, and 
emotions, had altogether royed the frank ex- 
pression of her exquisitely chiselled mouth, which, 
when it smiled now, smiled alone ; for the eyes, so 
finely formed, so exquisitely fringed, did not smile 
in unison ; they had acquired a piercing and searching 
expression, altogether different from their former 

‘The elevated manners, the polished tone which high 
society alone bestows, only increased the distance be- 
tween the two cousins, though lose was certainly 
— by the exclamation of pleasure which told 

w much better than she anticipated were the ac- 
comsmodations prepared by her humble relative. 

“Such pretty rooms—such beautiful flowers! Rose, 


Boy. have grown rich, and without growing un- 
Ido!” 


It was not without sun 


Strange, you look ten years younger than 


* Late hours, public life, and anxieties,” said Rose. 

“ Yes, that last appointment his lordship obtained, 
the very thing of al others I so desired for him, has 
completely divided him from his home. We hardly 
ever meet now, except at what I may call our own 

ic dinners.” 

“ And he, who used to be so affectionate, so fond of 

ic life !” involuntarily exclaimed Rose. 

“ And is so still ; but the usages of society, the in- 
trigues aud bustle of public business, quite overthrow 
a of that kind. Oh, it isa weary, wearying 
world !” 


“ But to a mind like yours, the achieving an object 
must be so delightful !” 

“ Ay, Rose, so it is; but that sort of thing soon 
passes away, and we have no sooner obtained posses- 
sion of one, than another still more desirable presents 
itself. How peaceful and happy you seem. Well, an 
idle mind must be a perpetual feast.” 

* But I have not an idle mind, not an idle moment,” 
replied Rose, colouring a little; “ my husband, my 
children, my humble household, the care of the paro- 
ehial schools, now.that poor Mr Stokes has grown so 


“Yes, yes!” interrupted Helen ; “and yet, Kose, 
when I look at you, even now | cannot but think you 
were fitted for better voy ll 

“ Better than neon | w to occupy time profit- 
ably, and training souls for immortality !” she replied ; 
“but you are worn and tired, let me wait upon you 
this one night, as 1 used long, long ago to do—let_ me 
wait upon my own dear cousin, instead of a meni 
this one aig t, and to-morrow you shall see Edw 
and the a 


could not understand ; but evening” 


The worn-hearted woman of the great world laid 
her face upon her cousin’s shoulder, and then fairly 
hid it in her bosom. Why it was, He only, who 
knows the mysterious workings of the human heart, 
can tell; but she wept long and very bitterly, assign- 
ing no cause for her tears, but sobbing and weeping 
like a sorrowing child, while the arms she had fiung 
round her cousin’s neck prevented Rose from moving. 
Their tears once more mingled, as they had often done 
in childhood—once more—but not for long. 

“ Leave me alone for a little, and I will ring for my 
maid,” she said at last ; “I am too artificial to be 
waited upon by you, Rose. It was otherwise when you 
used to twine gay poppies and bright flowers in my 
hair, telling me, at the same time, how much wiser 
it would have been to have chosen the less fading and 
more fragrant ones.” 

“ Her husband—and her children!” thought Helen ; 
“if she had neither children nor husband, she would 
have been of such value to me now ; noisy children, 
I dare say, troublesome and wearying. Native air! 
native air, indeed, to work wonders.” It would 
be hardly credited Helen—the beauty—the ad- 
mired—the woman of rank—bestowed quite as much 
trouble upon her morning toilette as if she had been 
in London. Such was her aching passion for universal 
sway, that she could not bear to be thought faded by 
her old lover, though he was only a farmer ; and this 
trouble was taken, despite bodily pain that would 
have worn a strong man to a skeleton. 

It would be difficult to say whether Helen was 
pleased or displeased at finding Edward Lynne what 
might, without any flattery, be termed a country gen- 
tleman, betraying no emotion whatever at the sight 
of one who had caused him so much suffering, and 
only anxious to gratif 'y her because she was his wife’s 
relative. She t 


ought, and she was right, that she 
areas pity, and not admiration, as he looked upon 
r. 
“ You think me changed,” she said. 


“Your ladyship has been ill and harassed.” 

“Ah! we all change except Rose.” 

“Ah!” replied the country bred husband, “she, 
indeed, is an exception ; she could not even change 
for the better.” 


get into the middle class; but Mr Stokes says the 
prosperity of a country depends more upon the middle 
class than upon either the high or the low.” 

To this Helen made no reply, for her attention was 
occupied by the loveliness of se’s little girl. The 
child inherited, in its perfection, the beauty of her 
family, and a grace and spirit peculiarly her own. 
Rose could not find it in her heart to deprive her 
cousin of the child’s society, which seemed to interest 
and amuse her, and the little creature performed so 
many acts of affection and attention from the impulse 
of her own kind nature, that Helen, unaccustomed to 
that sort of devotion, found her twine around her 
sympathies in a novel and extraordinary manner ; it 
was a new sensation, and she could not account for its 
influence. After a week had d, she was able to 
walk out, and met by chance the old clergyman. He 
kissed the child, and passed on with a bow, which, 
perhaps, had more of bitterness in its civility than, 
strictly —— , befitted a Christian clergyman ; but 
he thought of the neglect she had evinced towards old 
Mrs Myles, and if he had spoken, it would have been 
to vent his displeasure, and reprove the woman whose 
rank could not shield her from his scorn. She pro- 
ceeded towards the churchyard. “ Look, lady !” said 
little Rose ; “father put that stone over that grave 
to please mother. ‘The relation who is buried there 
took care of my mother when she was a litéler girl 
than I am now, and he told us to strew flowers over 
the grave, which we do. See, I can read it—* Sacred 
to the Memory of Mistress Margaret Miles, who died 
the seventeenth of June eighteen hundred’ —and 
something —— I can hardly read figures yet, lady. 
‘This stone was placed here by her grateful relatives, 
E. and R.8.,’ meaning Rose and Edward Lynne.” 

The coldness of the clergyman was forgotten in the 
bitterness of ibuneeh. “I was a fool,” she 
thought, as she turned away, “to fancy that my na- 
tive air could be untainted by the destiny which has 
mocked me from my cradle.” 

“ Ali! lady dear,” exclaimed a crone, rising from a 

rave where she had been sitting, “don’t you remem- 
Ge old Betty? They all said in the village you’d be 
too proud to look on your grandmother's grave ; but 

ou’re not, I see. Well, that’s good—that’s good. We 
had a funeral last week, and the vault of the old earl 
was broken in. ‘The stupid sexton stuck his pick in 
amongst the old bricks, and so the t man’s skull 
came tumbling out, and rolled beside the skull of Job 
Martin, the old cobbler; and the sexton laid them 
both on the edge of the grave, the earl’s skull and the 
cobbler’s skull, until he should fetch a mason to mend 
the vault, and—what do you think !—when the mason 
came, the sexton could not tell which was the earl’s 
skull and whieh was the cobbler’s! Lady, you must 
understand how this is—it’s all the same in a hundred 


years, according to the saying ; and so itis. None of 


them could tell which was the earl’s, and which the 
cobbler’s. My skull may lie next a lady’s yet, and no 
one tell the difference.” 

The ~— and child hastened from the chureh 
and the old woman muttered, “To see that! She’s 
not half as well to look at now as the farmer’s wife. 
Ah! ‘ Allis not gold that glitters !’” How happy it 
is for those who believe in the truth of this proverb, 
and from it learn to be content ! 

It might be a week after this occurrence that 
Helen sent for Rose. The lady either was, or fancied 
herself better, and said so, adding, it was in her 
(Rose’s) power to make her happier than she had ever 
been. verting to the period when her cousin 
visited her in London, she alluded to what she had 
suffered in becoming a mother, and yet having her 
hopes destroyed by the er impetuosity of 
her own nature. “ At first,” she said, “the trouble 
was any thing but deep-rooted, for I fancied God 
would send many more, but it was not so ; and now 
the title I so desired must go to the child of a woman— 
Oh, Rose, how I do hate her !—a woman who publicly 
thanks God that no plebeian blood will disgrace m 
husband’s title and her family. 1 would peril my 80 
to cause her the pain she has caused me. 

“ You do so now,” said Rose, gently but solemnly. 
“Oh! think that this violence and revenge sins your 
own soul, and is every way unworthy of you.” 

Helen did not heed the interruption. “ ‘To add te 
my agony,” she continued, “my husband cherishes 

r son as if it were his own; the boy stands even 
now between “his affections and me. He has re- 
roached me for what he terms my insensibility to 
is perfections, and says I ought to rejoice that ite is 
so easily rendered om alate imagine this! Rose, 
you must give me your daughter, to be to me as my 
own. Her beauty and sweetness will at once wean 
my husband’s love from this boy ; and, moreover, 
children brought up together—do you not see !—that 
boy will become attached to one of the ‘ plebeian 
blood,’ and —- her hereafter, scald to the core 
the proud heart of his mother, as she has scalded 
mine !” 

“I cannot, Helen,” replied Rose, after a pause, 
during which her cousin’s glittering inquiring eyes 
were fixed upon her faee—“1 cannot; I could not 
answer to my God at the last day for delivering the 
soul he gave into my care to be so tutored (forgive 
me) as to forget Ilim in all things.” 

“ Forget God !” repeated Helen once or twice—“ I 
forget God! Do you think I am a heathen ?” 

* No, cousin—no---for you have all knowledge of the 
truth ; but knowledge, and profiting by our knowled 
are different. My little gentle-hearted girl will be happier 
far in her own sphere. 1 could not see her degraded to 
bait a trap for any purpose; she will be happy, happier 
in her own sphere.” 

The lady bit her compressed lips ; but during her whole 
life she never gave up a point, nor an object, proving how 
necessary it is that the strong mind should be well and 
highly directed. Small feeble minds pass through the 
world doing little good and little harm, but to train a 
large mind is worth the difficulty—worth the trouble it 
occasions; its p ion is either a great blessing or a 
ont curse, To Helen it was the latter, and curses never 

all singly. “You have boys to provide for,” she said, 
“and if i ‘adopted that child, I would not suffer their 
station to disgrace their sister.” 

“Tam sure you mean us kindly and generously; nor 
am I blind to the advantages of such an offer for my 
boys. Their father has prospered greatly, and could at 
this moment place them in any profession they chose-— 
still influence would help them forward, but the advance- 
ment of one child must not be purchased by’? —— 
Rose paused for a word---she did not wish to hurt her 
cousin's feelings---and yet none suggested itself but what 
she conceived to be the true one, and she repeated, lowly 
and gently, her opinion, prefacing it with, * You will for- 
give in this matter my plain speaking, but the advance- 
ment of one child must not be purchased by the sacrifice 
of another.” 

“Your prejudices have bewildered your understand- 
ing,” exclaimed the lady. “ Whatever my ambition may 
be, my morality is unimpeached ; a vestal would lose 
none of her purity beneath my roof.” 

* Granted, fully and truly ; woman’s first virtue is un- 
tainted, but that is not her only one; forgive me. I have 
no right to judge or dictate, nor to give an unasked opi- 
nion; I am grateful for your kindness; but my child, 
given to me as a blessing for time and a treasure for eter- 
nity, must remain beneath my roof until her mind and 
character are formed.” 

“You are mad, Rose; consider her future happi- 
ness” —— 


“Oh, Helen! are you more happy than your humble 
cousin 7” 

“She would be brought up in the sphere I was thrust 
into, and have none of the contentions I have had to en- 
dure,” said Helen. 

“A sphere full of whirlpools and quicksands,” replied 
the mother. “The faney you have taken to her might 
pass away, She might be taught the bitterness of eat- 
ing a dependant’s bread, and the soft and luxurious 
habits of her early days would unfit her for bearing so 
heavy a burden ; it would be in vain then to recall her to 
her hamble home ; she would have lost all relish for it. 
It might please God to take you after a few years, and 
my poor child would be returned to what she would then 
consider poverty. Urge me no more, I entreat you.” 

Helen’s face grew red and pale by turns. “ You moek 
at and mar my purposes,” she said. “My husband was 
struck by the beauty of that child, and 1 longed to see 
her ; but I am doomed to disappointment, 1 never tried 
to grasp a substance that it did not fade into a shadow! 


% 
And then the children, two such glorious boys, fine, | 
manly fellows. “And what will you be?” inquired 
her yy of the eldest. 
“ A farmer, my lady.” 
And you!” 
* A merchant, I hope.” 
; “ Your boys are as unambitious as yourself, Rose.” 
: “T fear not,” she answered ; “this fellow wants to | 
|: 
infi 
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What am I now?” Her eyes rested upon the reflection, 
given by the glass, of the two cousins. “ Look! that tells 
the story--worn in heart and spirit, blighted and bitter. 
You, Rose---even you, my own flesh and blood-—will not 
yield to me-—-the only creature, perhaps, that could love 
me! Oh! the void, the desert of life, without affection! 
—a childless mother—made so by”—— She burst into 
tears, and Rose was deeply affected. She felt far more 
inclined to yield her child to the desolate heart of Helen 
Marsh, than to the proud array of Lady —— ; but she 
also knew her duty. 

* Will you grant me this favour,” said Helen at last ; 
“will you let the child decide” —— 

“I would not yield to the child's decision, but you 
may, if you please, prove her,” answered her mother. 

The little girl came softly into the room, having 
already learned that a bounding step was not meet for 
* my lady's chamber.” 

“Rosa, listen; will you come with me to London, 
to ride in a fine coach drawn by four horses---to wear 
a velvet frock---see beautiful sights, and become a great 
lady. Will you, dear Rosa, and be my own little girl ?” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed the child gleefully---“that I 
will; that would be so nice--a coach and four---a velvet 
frock---a great lady---oh! dear me!” The mother felt 
her limbs tremble, her heart sink. “Oh! my own déar 
mother, will not that be nice? and the beautiful sights 
you have told me of---St Paul's and Westminster---oh ! 
mother, we shall be so happy !” 

“ Not me, Rosa,” answered Mrs Lynne, with as firm a 
voice as she could command. “Now, listen to me: you 
might ride im a coach and four, instead of on your little 

ey---wear velvet instead of cotton---see St Paul's and 
estminster---but have no more races on the downs, 
no more peeping into bird’s nests, no more seeing the old 
church, or hearing its Sabbath bells. You may become a 
great lady, but you must leave and forget your father and 


me. 

“ Leave you and my father and brothers! You did 
not mean that surely---you could not mean that, my lady 
---could they not go with me ?” 

“That would be impossible!” 

* Then I will stay here,” said the little girl firmly ; “I 
love them better than every thing else in the world. 
Thank you, dear lady, but I cannot leave them.” 

“Leave us, then, Rosa,” said Helen, proudly. 
child obeyed with a frightened look, wee 
had displeased the “ grand lady.” 

If Helen had been steeped to the very lips in misery, 
she could not have upbraided the world more bitterly 
than she did, giving vent to long pent-up feelings, and 
reproaching Rose, not only for her folly in not complying 
with her wish, but for her happiness and contentment, 
which, while she envied, she affected to despise. 

“ You cannot make me believe that the high-born and 
wealthy are what you represent,” said her cousin. “A 
class must not be condemned because of an individual ; 
and though I never felt inclined to achieve rank, I honour 
many of its ssors. It is the unsatisfied longing of 
your own heart that has made you miserable, dear Helen ; 
and oh! let me entreat you, by the remembrance of our 
early tory to suffer yourself to enjoy what you possess.” 

“What I possess!” she repeated ; “the dread and dis- 
like of my husband's relatives—the reputation of ‘she was 
very handsome’---a broken constitution---nothing to lean 
upon or loye---a worn and weary heart !” 4 

“You have a mine of happiness in your husband's 
affection.” 

“Not now,” she answered bitterly; “not now---not 
now.” And she was right. 

The next day she left the farm, where peace and pro- 
sperity dwelt together; despite herself, it pained her to 
witness such happiness. It is possible that the practical 
and practised theories she had witnessed might have 
changed her, had she not foolishly thought it too late. 
Her had been t; from the adoption 
of that child she had expected much of what, after all, 
is the creating and existing principle of woman’s nature--- 
natural affection ; but this was refused by its mother’s 
wisdom. Her worldly prospects had been doomed to 
disappointment, because she hungered and thirsted after 
vanities and distinctions, which never can afford suste- 
nance to an immortal spirit ; and even when she desired 
to cultivate attachment, it did not proceed from the pure 
love of woman---the natural stream was corrupted by an 
unworthy motive. 

Again years rolled on. In the records of fashionable 
life, the movements and fétes of Lady —— continued to 
be occasionally noted as the most brilliant of the season ; 
then rumours became rife that Lord and Lady —— did 
not live as affectionately as heretofore; then, after twenty 
years of union, separation ensued upon the public ground 
of “incompatibility of temper”---his friends expressing 
their astonishment how his lordship could have so long 
endured the pride and caprice of one so lowly born, while 
hers---but friends! she had no friends !---a few partizans 
of the “rights of women” there were, who, for the sake 
of “the cause,” defended the woman. She had been all 
her life too restless for friendship, and when the sensation 
caused by her separation from & husband had passed 
away, none of the gay world seemed to remember her 
existence. Rose and her husband lived, loved, and 
laboured together. It was astonishing how much good 
they did, and how much they were beloved by their 
neighbours. Their names had never been noted in any 
fashionable register, but it was engraved upon every 

t heart in the district. “ As happy as Edward and 

Lynne” became a proverb; and if any thing was 
needed to increase the love the one felt for the other, it 
was the affection of their children. 

“TI think,” said the old rector, as they sat round the 
evening tea-table, “ that our school may now vie with any 
in the diocese---thanks to the two Roses ; twin roses they 
might almost be called, though Rosa hardly equals Rose, 
I wonder what Mrs Myles would if she were to look 
upon this happy .- Ah dear !--well, God is very 

to permit such a foretaste of heaven as is met wit 
”" And the benevolent countenance of the good 


The 
ow she 


pastor beamed upon the happy family, “I have brought 
you the “the Saturday 
paper. I had not time to look at it myself, but here it 
Now, Edward, read us the news.” The farther 
le are removed from the busy scenes of life, the more 
anxious they are to hear of their proceedings; and Ed- 
ward read leading articles, debates, reviews, until, inder 
the head of “ Paris,” he read as follows---“ Considerable 
sensation has been excited here by the sudden death of 
the beautiful Lady ——.” 
Rose screamed, and the paper trembled in Edward's 
hand. “ This is too horrid,” he said. 
“ Do let me hear it all!” exclaimed his wife. 
It was many minutes before Edward Lynne could tell 
her, that there was more than an insinuation, that, 
wearied of existence, she, the brilliant, the beautiful, 


oe fortunate Lady —, wearied of life, had abridged it 
erself, 

Before they separated that evening, the Holy Word 
was read with more than usual feeling and solemnity b 
Mr Stokes, and yet he could not read as much as usual. 
* All flesh is grass” brought tears into his eyes. His 
prayer that all might long enjoy the perpetual feast of a 
contented mind, was echoed by every heart; and the 
gratitude all felt for God's goodness to them was mingled 
with regret for Helen ; all intermediate time was forgot- 
ten, and the elders of that little party only remembered 
the bright and beautiful girl, the pride of Abbeyweld. 

“God bless my beloved pupil!” said the venerable 
clergyman, as he departed ; “ without a holy grace all is 
indeed vanity. May Rosa learn, as early as her mother 
did, that * All is not gold that glitters.’ 


MR PETRE ON NEW ZEALAND.* 


Tue first book by a New Zealand settler has just ap- 
peared. The author is the Hon. Mr Petre, who was 
mentioned in a former paper as one of a group of 
young scions of the English aristocracy, who had been 
so manful as prefer a bustling life in this young colony 
to the emptiness and vanity too often the character of 
the existence of such men at home. Having returned 
for a short time to make some arrangements for the 
purpose of carrying out his views as a settler, Mr P. 
has been induced to pen a small work on the New 
Zealand settlements, and to have it published in Lon- 
don. There is so much fresh interest in this publica- 
tion, that we are induced to present a review of it, at 
the risk of repeating some small matters of information 
given on former occasions. 

New Zealand consists of three islands, extended 
consecutively in the form of a bow, and reaching from 
34 to 474 degrees south latitude, in a north and north- 
easterly line, the extreme points resting between the 
degrees 166 and 173 east longitude. The first is called 
New Ulster, which is divided by Cook’s Strait, about 
thirty miles across, from New Munster, the next island, 
which is again separated, by Foreaux Strait, nar- 
rower still, from New Leinster, the name of the third. 
The latter is equal but to a small section of either of 
the other two, which are about the same size. From the 
intersection of the sea in various forms of bays, creeks, 
and lakes, the map of New Ulster is like that of Scot- 
land, except that of the former the surface is much 
narrower in proportion to its length. At one of the 
southern points of New Ulster is Port Nicholson, the 
principal settlement, where also is situated Welling- 
ton, the new capital. About a hundred and eighty 
miles higher up the coast, on the north-western side, 
is New Plymouth, where another colony, still more 
recent, have pitched their settlements. ‘I'wo hundred 
miles farther up, and on the same side, is Auckland, 
the legislative little capital, where Captain Hobson, 
the governor, has fixed his residence, much to the 
mortification of the chief agents and settlers at Wel- 
lington, who wished his excellency to live with them. 
The other islands are still comparatively in the hands 
of the aborigines. 

Wellington stands upon a winding shore, the little 
bays and promontories of which give the groups of 
houses a picturesque effect. For a short way in, the 

slopes. ‘Then it ascends into a series of hills, 
covered with trees and vegetation to the tops. For 
some time after their arrival, the settlers, while wait- 
ing for their lots to be surveyed, had to squat in loca- 
tions according to fancy ; now every man has his own, 
and sometimes a little more; for, though no one 
usurps the land of his neighbour, doubtless because 
each has at present more t he knows what to do 
with, the purchase or produce of another man’s labour 
is not invariably respected. Indeed, from the loud 
complaints of Mr Petre of the want of courts and 
magistrates, it must be inferred, that amongst the 
three thousand citizens of Wellington, there is a liberal 
proportion of civil and criminal depredators. All cir- 
cumstances and difficulties considered, the scttlers of 
the port have made wonderful progress in the course 
of a year. Colonel Wakefield, in a letter to the 
secretary of the company, dated February 26, 1541, 
says—* Already, and before the agricultural resources 
of the settlement have had time for development, the 


* An Account of the Settlements of the New Zealand Company. 
London: 1841. 


shipping belonging to Port Nicholson has become 
worth 1.5000 ; and this is mostly employed in bring- 
ing pigs and potatoes, in return for blankets, guns, 
and other articles sought after by the natives. The 
houses built in Wellington have cost at least L.18,000 ; 
and the merchandise and provisions now in the place 
may be safely put down at not less than 1L.200,000. In 
every direction large stores and private dwellings are 
springing up. Within a few weeks, measures have 
been in pro for the erection of the large steam 
saw and flour mill, brought from England by Messrs 
Hopper, Petre, and Molesworth. A —— is formed 
with sufficient capital to carry on the business ; and 
ships, not full of flax and oil, will be supplied with 
sawn timber for home consumption, and for the i 
of New South Wales and Van 
men’s Land.” 

At Port Nicholson, in winter, the temperature sel- 
dom sank below 45 degrees. One or two mornings, 
before daybreak, there was a thin film of ice upon 
shallow water in pools, but it did not remain. Snow 
never fell at Wellington, though it can be seen on the 
high mountains in the neighbourhood. ‘The summer 
weather is equally removed from the other extreme ; 
and even were the temperature higher than it is, the 
constant breezes would obviate all inconvenience. The 
country of New Zealand has no large rivers intersect- 
ing the interior, nor, strictly speaking, any navigable 
rivers at all ; but it is, on the other hand, richly pro- 
vided with harbours. In most of these Europeans are 
to be found, chiefly engaged in whaling ; and the ob- 
vious course of settlement will be to establish towns 
on each of the available harbours, which have a suffi- 
cient extent of fertile land in their neighbourhood to 

rmit a population to spread. ‘This principle has 

en oak upon hitherto, whether we regard the 
occupations by “ shore parties” at the Bay of Islands, 
Hokianga, or Cook's Strait, or the settlements made 
by the company at Port Nicholson, or at Plymouth, 
by arrangement with the company of the same name 
or that about to be commenced under the name of 
Nelson. 

The rapidity with which cattle and sheep fatten is 
very remarkable. ‘The cattle landed lean from on 
board ship become fat in a short time, without the 
least care on the part of their owners, as they are in- 
variably turned loose to shift for themselves. Even 
the horses of the settlement are left to get their own 
living ; they, too, manage somehow or other to feed 
themselves into high condition. The oxen which 
worked all day, and were only turned loose at night, 
were in equally good condition. “'lhe weight of some 
oxen has reached 900 Ibs., and I know of no cases 
in which oxen have been fed artificially. I have 
not the least doubt that the feeding of stock will be- 
come a profitable occupation in New Zealand. Pre- 
parations are already making for some establishments 
of this kind. One gentleman from Sydney is about 
to commence an establishment on Watt’s Peninsula, 
at the entrance of Port Nicholson. A great number 
of sheep have also been imported from New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and they have thriven, 
well. I learn that some New Zealand wool has al- 
ready been sold in London, at prices about equal to 
those of Australian wool; and I have no doubt that 
considerable exports of wool will take place. The 
wheat grown upon the banks of the Hutt, from seed 
obtained from the Cape of Good Hope, yielded well, 
and was of excellent quality ; and barley, grown from 
one seed which I brought from New South Wales, 
where it had been raised from Cape seed, also turned 
out remarkably well. Oats yiel sewn and 
Indian corn, or maize, is universally cultivated by the 
natives. Potatoes are produced in t abundance, 
as the climate admits of two crops in the year. All 
the vegetables of this country have succeeded remark- 
ably well at Port Nicholson. Vines, olives, and mul- 
berries, might be made productive ; but of their culti- 
vation the English know nothing. We require French 
and German cultivators, to whom the most liberal 
encouragement should be given. ‘The few French at 
Akaroa, on Banks’s Peninsula, have begun to make a 
business of cultivating the vine, and, 1 am told, with 
every prospect of success.” 

The following shows that the New Zealanders are 
rather “wide awake” for folk so far “down-east” :-— 
“The principal danger to which it was imagined in 
this country we were exposed, was the hostility of the 
natives. Most of us had made anxious inquirieson 
this subject before we embarked, and our conviction 
was, that we should be received as friends by the 
natives, if our conduct towards them was just and 
friendly. Our most sanguine expectations were com- 
pletely realised. Our numbers, indeed, astonished 
them; and they used frequently to ask whether our 
whole tribe, meaning thereb the people of Eng- 
land, had not come to Port Nicholson. It is probable, 
also, that they were overawed by our obvious superi- 
ority to any physical force that could have been brought 
against us in case of disputes. But however this may 
be, they received us in the most friendly manner. 
‘Their services for all sorts of purposes were always at 
our command for a moderate remuneration. We 
employed them chiefly in shooting, a hunting, 
cutting firewood, and building houses. In this sort 
of work they are very expert. It must be confessed 


that the huts built by them were very much superior 
to those of our own handiwork. Many of the original 
huts, built by them after our first landing, deserw 


indeed, te be called houses, and were whey ] qui 
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Port Nicholson, still used by emigrants of all classes, 
none of whom, it ma be natal suffered any 
Berjous inconvenience the want of more comely 


which had been imported 
n to let it out for 
3 and another had an account with the bank. Great 


carried arms ; and the custom has now been quite aban- 

doned by the natives of Port Nicholson. The best proof, 

however, of their own feeling of security is, that they 

are gradually destroying stockade defi of 

their villages. Not that 

stock them, but they feel thet our presence 
a ect security against aggression from distant 

character of this 

; that they had 

of conciliating the antes 


if 
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its 
it 
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will soon 


tHE 


America, the stumps of the 
down at some feet from the 
In burning the brushwood 
they first scatter them over the ground 


of the soil 


E 
i 


rit 
: 


of 
Europeans who established them- 
shores of either island, were drawn thither 


Hie 
ey 
ne 


the seuthern island, in which 
not whaling establishments. These are what 
one makes ate Guyer they man their 

in capturing him. The 
boiling proceed on shore ; and when 


BE 
i 


4 


heavy duty of a foreign 
New Zealand being now a British colony, the collect- 
ing ships will proceed to England direct from the 
places where the oil is made, and the nominal amount 
of exports from New South Wales will be proportion- 
ally diminished. ‘The system of shore-parties, for 
which New Zealand affords such facilities, is much 
be adopted, than the 
pursuit w y ships equipped for the pur- 
pose. A ship requires a expendi- 
for wages, provisions, and wear and tear ; and it 
be better to confine that expenditure to the time 
here the whales are 


has | the wood most prized, 


Whenever this shall happen, the colonists of New 
Zealand will still the advan of being able 
to carry on the in vessels of moderate size, 


which will be constantly employed in fishing, the oil 
taken being brought to New i 
ment into emigrant vessels about to return home—a 
Gor on 
ry carried on in European ships fitted for a three 

years’ voyage. 
These remind us of some 

settlements 


. 


of the colonists. In these seas, especially in the vici- 


whalers late uatted, with a t of his crew. 
i They ich 
aaa, 4 which was prepared for fi for the ship’s 
use. settlers complained that this was carrying 
it so too ; so, 
the stack of wood was about to be removed to the 


which he did, with his best compliments, and a bill, 
which made “ Her Majesty’s government Dr to Cap- 


r 
Mr Petre says, that eatable fish may be had with 
ease, in abundance. Game may be shot down, but it 
is generally very shy. The timber is excellent and 
abundant, i ing many varieties. ‘The kauri is 
because of the large size which 
it attains, and its fitness for the to of the 
ships. The i is like the American white 
pine, but of closer grain, and is much used by settlers, 
work. The totara is very hard, 
a reddish colour, works well, takes a good polish, 
and looks well in furniture. We have seen a specimen 
of this wood worked up in an eminent London esta- 
blishment ; it answers this description, and is pecu- 
liarly adapted for turning ; but of its durability there 
is as yet no experience, and whether it can be shipped 
for our markets with advantage to the speculator, will 
remain for some time undecided. 


“The native hemp, or flax, is the article of loeal 
produce which, of all others, ean with the least delay 
and least capital be rendered fit for a 


100 acres in extent, eaeh plant should y 3 space 
of two square yards, the total number 


of fresh-cut green leaves a-year, the produce would be 
rather more than 2,900,000 lbs., 

annually of fresh-cut leaves, off a farm of 100 acres in 
extent. IJ have pre 
eut leaves by way of experiment, and the result enables 


leaves prepared according to 

in Mit tate for making 
cordage ; besides whieh, @ quantity 

equal to about half the weight of the fresh-cut 
leaves, is obtained in the operation of cleansing the 
hemp of short fibres and pulp. ‘There would 

fore be proeurable from such a farm about 250 tons of 
hemp in a proper state for the rs use, and 
about 600 tons of & coarse tow, fit for making ropes of 
an inferior quality, aud coarse packing canvess.” Ie 


pensive than that of the South Sea | sessed that 


par- | them. 


adds, that at so low a price as L.3 a-ton, the coarse 
tow would almost pay ail the expenses of and i 
cultivation ; and that L.15 a-ton might be ex 

from the hemp, which would thus be nearly all profit. 


TIPPERARY THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
In a part of the county of Tipperary, which is but a 
i imerick, there lived 


d for trans-ship- | vigo 


as a stable-boy a strapping fellow named Kelly, w 


master enjoyed, oe swift as a hare, a first- 
hand in the use of the eudgel, and a tenes 
pugilist. The young gentleman, whom we shall desig- 
nate Mr S., though he was far better known as Master 
Richard, required for some night frolic a disguise for 
his person, and took Kelly’s hat and greatcoat, which 
hung upon a rack in the stable ; and, when the dark- 
ness was such as rendered the ition of his face 
and improbable, he sallied forth on his ramble 
to a neighbouring village. Onapart of the road 
near the bridge of Aughterasoil, he overtook three 
stout men walking slowly ; and as his temperament was 
not such as rendered a snail’s pace ble to him, 
he resolved, though at the hazard of detection, to pass 
Concealing his face and neck, therefore, as 
well as he could under a slouched hat, and his flat 
and well-formed back under the huge cape of Kelly’s 
frieze-coat, he advanced briskly, and, as he came along- 
side, the men saluted him in Irish with the usual 
“ God be with you !” to which a corresponding repl: 
was courteously given. But he had scarcely 
half a dozen yards, when he heard one of them ex- 
claim with an oath, “ That’s Kelly!” and he was in- 
stantly overtaken by the same individual, who coolly 


but insultingly “ Kelly, you often. deserved a 
licking, and now you it.” MrS., who 
no stick in his hand, the fellow on the 


head and knocked him down. It was so dark that 
the other two men did not at first distinguish which 
was on the ground ; but they appeared to take it for 
granted that their companion, whose prowess was 


her | proverbial in the parish of Newport, was the victor ; 


and while they were under this delusion, each of them 
was dealt in turn such a thundering blow that they 
were almost instantaneously sprawling together. They 
were up, however, again upon their legs, as Irishmen 
are after accidents, in a few seconds ; but 
that brief interval was sufficient for Mr 5. to pass the 
bridge of Aughterasoil, which was only fifty yards dis- 
tant, and then to escape by circuitous paths, through 
which they vainly endeavoured to trace him. 
On the following morning, Mr 8. went among his 
uncle’s labourers, and was told, among other news of 
the preceding night, that =r had beaten a whole 
gang of the Coffey faction, which had fallen upon him 
at Aughterasoil brid and that he was likely to be 
murdered for the it. This was no joking matter 
in a country where a blow from an individual of one 
to that of another—though it might be given 
in self-defence—was sure to be ouenlieh by some 
Young 8. felt very wu py at intelli 
though consoled himself vith the consideration, 
that, by a manly acknowledgment of the real occur- 
rence, Kelly would be exonerated from blame ; and as 
to himself, he had 


no reason to apprehend injury in 


phor- | consequence of the knock-em-down blows which his 


boyish arm had inflicted. He went to the stable, 
where poor innocent Kelly was polishing the bit of a 
bridle, and talking in whispers to his sister, who had 
come to him with a caution not to go near the fo: 

of Bunkey that day, as the Coffeys had sworn to 

the death of him for what he had done. “Sir,” 
said he, “I never was out all the evening ; but some 
designing villain that wished me ill wore my clothes 
upon him ; or”—lowering his voice to a piano note— 


im-| “one of the good people—the Lord betune us and 


harm !—or something that wasn’t nathral ; for when I 
came into the stable this morning, | found my hat 
and coat, that I left upon the rack yesterday evening, 


;| lying on the oat-bin, soiled and tattered with the 


bushes. Och, sir, J’ll soon be a corp, there’s no use in 
desaiving myself about it.” 

His young at once r d him, by stating 
the oecurrence ; and, cautioning him to be silent for 
time, he mounted his horse, and rode off quietly to 
the forge of Bunkey, in order to reconnoitre. As he 
expected, he perceived on the road near it the threo 
warriors of the preceding night, lounging along with 
heavy sticks in their hands, Addressing them indi- 
wane by name, he inquired, * What are you doing, 


at all, Master Richard, but walking along 
suspect, speet,” said Mr “that you're waiting for 

The started, “Why, sir, what do you know 
about 461" 


at a distance from any coast, ships are of course ne- 
cessary ; but where, as on the coasts of New Zealand, 
whales come within reach of boats from the shore, 
ngs. At first, the New nders were content | the great cost of pursuing them with ships is saved. 
to be paid with food only. By degrees their wants | This advantage is well understood by the settlers at = SEE SARE RRA a 
increased, and they required various goods, such as Port Nicholeon, who bid fair to be the purchasers of 
tobacco, clothing, and hardware. All this took place | the part of the oil made at the stations already 
Hout; after the bulk of the settlers were ex: The supply of whales has hitherto been abundant ; but 
tablished at Wellington, the natives had begun to re- | it can ly be doubted, that in time they will be | at the period to which this paper refers, a gentleman of 
= — wages in return for their labour. A similar | driven away by the active pursuit of the shore-parties. roperty, with whom was domesticated a nephew, no 
nge took place with regard to trade. At first, all our feos popular in his character than himoelf. Though 
{ exchanges with the natives were made by barter only ; he had hardly attained his nineteenth year, the youth 
} but before my departure they had begun to com- had established his fame for pre-eminence in running, 
' nel the use and value of yr This knowledge | wrestling, and all those manly exercises suitable to a 
at last extended in some cases to t regular employ- rous and active frame and unimpaired health ; 
ment of our currency. One native resident at Wel- and. in addition to those personal advantages, he pos- 
i frankness of temper and those Gunaihes. 
ing manners which so readily pin the affections and 
| respect of the santry of Ireland. The uncle kept 
usually carried about with them in a handkerchief aan 
tied round the neck. During the first months of our ustralia, respecting inroads which the American 
intercourse with the natives, they facemyed carried | whalers are accused of making on the fishing-grounds | j 
but apparently from mere habit, and not on | 
mocount of any fear of violence from us. We never | nity of Lexhenault, the American 8 ips are as nume- | 
rous as the British. There has been as yet no “ bound- | 
. ery line” established between the adventurous British | 
' and American skippers, and mere grumbling will have 
but little effeet in checking brother Jonathan, so long 
i | as he knows that he is not violating a positive and | 
| mutually admitted right. ‘The settlers would not | 
have complained of the rivalry, if the American mari- 
| ners had continued to visit the ports, where they had 
; | been found pretty good customers. But the amount 
/ | of the port-dues have induced them to sheer off, and 
they have therefore established some long-shore 
ties on their own account, on the coast of some of the 
i ) a great | unoccupied districts. A smart captain of one of these 
a plea- 
the colo- 
| | 
| [is and i ollowing Dill | 
to the captain :—“ Captain Slick Dr to her Majesty 
for sundry cords of wood”—so much. “ Very good, 
landers | says the captain, “ I'll send the answer to-morrow”— 
they 
vation. I may 
exhibit great skill in their | Mitt WOrk and Gone in clearing 
Their clearances reminded | Majesty’s grounds,” leaving a handsome balance due 
after payment for the aad week The account | 
{ does not name the sums on either side, but it admits 
| that the skipper had the best of the joke ; and no doubt 
’ | the resident allowed him to carry off the wood, and 
| ery “quits.” The ports have since talked of reducing 
| | 
=| 
rs, | 
stating that pretty al has been already 
| But it appears that the New Zealand flax ( 
nium tenaz), which grows spontaneously almost in every 
district of the colony, is tkel to be the chief article | 
collected, 2 slup is sent, some- | of export for some time. A skilful resident, who had 
times from siation and station, to collect it. The | been engaged in the growth of flax in Ireland, gives 
‘ Brougham, which was loyed by the New Zealand | the following aecount of it :— 
Campers, and athich letdy mado so shoct 2 passage | 
to Eagiend, namely, ninety-two days, was loaded with | 
| in ciety from Cayce | 
i station at Potieus. then, is the first export of | 
oil on account of the colony of Port Nicholson, and 
; perhaps the first which will ap under the head of | mediately raised and proper machinery be erected and 
oil imported from New Zealand ; but, in point of fact, | set to work. Let it be au »d that in a flax farm of 
New Zealand whale-oil is not new to this country, 
though it has appeared under another name ; for, before 
the islands became a British colony, the she whe | taking each plant on the average to yield 12 Lbs. 
were sent to collect the oil from Cloudy Bay and other 
stations, were cleared from the Sydney customhouse, | 
: so that the oil ranked as colonial, and escaped the 
me to state, that about one-fifth of the gross weight of ® 
| | 
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became 
much more so now. Mr 8. laughed, and told them 
he was the person who had floored them all. They 
were quite ashamed of having even unintentionally 
insulted their young master. They asked him, “ Why 
didn’t you speak, sir !—for sure if we had known it was 
youre we'd have kissed your track in the gutter.” 

“T just wanted to show you,” replied S., “ what a 
gossoon like myself could do against three of the best 
men in the parish of Newport.” 

Thus was Kelly saved from the infliction of sum- 
mary punishment for an offence which he did not 
commit ; yet some years subsequently he was han 
= the murder of one of the Coffey 

ion. 

Such was the disposition of the peasantry of Tip- 
perary thirty years ago : though they often fought with 
each other, and broke one another’s heads, from party 
feuds, as mere pastime, or to keep their hands in prac- 
tice, they respected the authority of their landlo 
and would patiently have submitted even to a , 
drubbing at their Fong if they commanded respect 
by honourable and generous conduct, conciliating 
manners, and that ion which the Irish squire 
was often but too willing to afford to his dependants, 
even in defiance of the rigid rules of equity, and the 
general interests of the community. That submisaive- 
ness to a superior was a increased, if he possessed 
—as in the instance of young S.—manliness o —— 
ance, and those physical advantages which are always 
captivating to the mass of mankind, and give them a 
self-satisfying excuse for succumbing to authority— 
even arbitrarily enforced by blows— while they would 
blush to receive a stroke from a nerveless arm. 

No people more strongly admire a peene ae and 
vigorous Fame than the lower orders in Ireland, espe- 
a | if the possessor of those attributes be a real 
gentleman bred and born. Where the acerbity of poli- 
tical hatred does not destroy the taste and judgment 
in this particular, the expression “ he’s a fine man” is 
sure to catch the ear of the bystander within reach 
of the exclamation, and the object of it receives in- 
stinctive homage and admiration. 

But to return to Tipperary and the “ of a 
boy” who had floored three stout men. short time 
man named Magrath, from the 


after this event, a 

hbourhood of Doon, fell into the hands of a 
faction at a fair in Newport. He had ridden there 
with by some of the Hanvgrar | in vicinity. 
Mr §., hearing that Magrath (who was unknown to 
him in every particular) had been forced to take 
shelter in a house from which he was then in danger 
of being driven out among a brutal mob, and yee 
beaten to death, hastily went with his younger brother 
to the rescue of the prisoner ; and calling out to him 
to mount his horse, and gallop out by a back door, 
—— to keep his enemies at bay in the 

nt. 

But this was not so easily done. The men, of whom 
= were total strangers to young 8. swore they 
would advance and have Magrath’s life, and prepared 
to move forward; but S., drawing a line vith his 
stick across the road, and placing his brother at the 

would unite to knock 


opposite end, declared that the 
down the first men to pass the line. 


Two men in their fury rushed forward, and in an in- 
stant were laid low by S. and his brother ; and, strange 
to say, this had the effect of checking the rest—they 
feared the powerful arms of those two young gentle- 
men. While they paused in consternation, and were 
lifting up their prostrate companions, Magrath shot 
by in full gallop, pursued by the whole of the oppos- 
ing party, who expected to come up with him at a cer- 
tain which he could only reach by a considerable 
cireuit. The fellows slipped off their shoes and stock- 
ings, and coursed after him like greyhounds ; and, if 
his horse had not penne carried fim over a high wall 
just as they had dou upon him, and met him ex- 
actly at the point where they expected, and which he 
o— before them, he would assuredly have been 


At that time there was no police force: faction- 
fights, or individual combats, openly occurred, to the 
terror of the peaceable, at every fair ; and magistrates 
rarely interfered in what they deemed hopeless cases. 
But a popular landlord, or one of his family, like the 
priest himself, often knocked down some of the belli- 
gerents, by way of making peace between them ; and 
this summary mode of terminating fights did not 
even eee an angry look from the sufferers, because 
“7 new that they were beaten for their own good. 

n illustration of this; On the day after the affair 
at Newport, one of the men felled by young S. looked 
rather sulkily at him; a conversation ensued, brief 
but 

ow are you this morning, Mike!” ki asked 
Mr 8,, as if nothing particular had occa- 
sion any degree of reserve between them, 

“Not the better, Master Richard, for the fall you 
gave mo yesterday,” 

ph ss man ; sure yey for your own good |” 
was quare way any how; and 
I’m not plaised at it at all, at al 

“ Now, Mike,” rejoined our young friend, “ isn’t it 


better for you to be here free, and pleasantly about 
whatever business you have, 


warrant for killing that poor man 

oan wan't it for your own good that I gave you that 

little bit of a tap! 


then, Master Richard,” concluded Mike, 


that wasn’t so heavy as your fist ; 1’m sure such a tap 
I was never hot before ; and, Master Richard, avour- 
neen, the next time ye’re making pace, or stopping a 
*ruction betune any of us— luck to you, and all 
arm—at the same time, don’t lane quite 


Years et and, as most lads do, Master 
Richard a full-grown man ; and, probably on 
account of his very pacific disposition, obtained a com- 
mission in the army. Nor did his fortune end 
with the various military laurels which he won in the 
course of the long and arduous war in which he was 
engaged. He obtained the hand of an English lady, 
who, like all English ladies of good taste, was nothing 
loath to marry a handsome young Irishman of ve 
frank and gentle disposition, and yet as resolute an 
vigorous a protector as the most timid female could 
desire in the hour of difficulty. A visit to their uncle 
in Tip was an affair of course, and the usual 
courtesies of an hospitable neighbourhood rendered 
visiting on the part of Mr- Mrs S. unavoidable, 
even though disturbances of a serious nature affected 
~ am at that period, which was about the year 
1 


One afternoon the new-married 
in their carriage through Doon, which is some miles 
from Newport, and where Mr S. had no local con- 
nexions. e evening was advancing; and Mr S., 
knowing that he was not within the limits of his 
uncle’s influence, but in a locality by no means to be 
desired, drove on as briskly as the state of the roads 
would permit ; but was surprised to find that he was 
followed, evidently with some design, by a man on a 
stout horse, who peered into the two or three 
times, wheeled about, appeared to hesitate about 
something, and at last, in a very narrow part of the 
road, galloped to the side of the iage, which was 
an open one. Mr 8. had no pistols, and hardly knew 
what to think ; Mrs S. out—a smelling-bottle ; 
but that would have been of no use against a high- 
wayman, & Rockite, or a rebel. ‘The man, however, 
civilly touched his hat, and said, “ I have been watch- 
ing you, sir, for some time, and I believe you’re Mr 8.” 

e other nodded. “Then, sir, you may recollect 
Magrath of Doon—the man whose life you saved 
many years ago at the fair of Newport: I thought I 
knew your face, though you’re grown a great big man ; 
and as the boys are out this evening, and might insult 

ou and proud to see 
ipperary—I t t it my duty to see you safe 
= igen Teach Maroo, you’re well known and 

This instance of ‘al attention on the part of 
Magrath, which wo penn our little sketch, at 


least testifies that the sentiment of gratitude was not 
altogether foreign from the Irish heart sixteen years 
ago. 


were driving | guiled 


politan, vessel the Turkish pri 


whom he had dispatched te the 
is only adventure there was, that 


return of a messen 
ing of France. 


significant hint, that so inestimable a gift could not be 
better repaid than by yielding to the sultan his right. 
hand, his brother, of whom he had been thus 
deprived. Though not delivered into the hands 
brother, the captive prince, now se from 
followers but two, was transferred from castle to castle ; 


his solitary hours. In vain the sove- 

a yes Europe, the Kingsof France, H » Naples, 
and the Pope, negotiated with the -master for 
is deliverance ; the subtle policy of D’Aubussom 


and he is accused by the Turkish historians of fraudu- 


2,000 
fitting out ships for his voyage. He is even charged 


The sovereigns of Europe, in the mean time, the 
aples, who had interested 


liberty, began to quarrel, most likely for the posses-. 


escape or be rescued by violence from his custody, the 
kept him in still closer impri 
e was confined in a ay oy bate built for the pur- 
pose, with seven floors, the lowest the cellar, then the 
itchen, then the rooms for the servants, the fourth 
and fifth for the dwelling-room and bed-chamber of 
the the upper for the knights who were on 
Dschem began to meditate on means of 3 
t his deliverance from the custody of the knights 
was effected at length by the intervention of Charles 
VILL. of France; yet this deliverance was only a 
change of prison. Hussein Bey, the ambassador ef 
Bajazet, had endeavoured to purchase the surrender 
of the fugitive to the sultan, by a magnificent present, 
not of gold or precious stones, but of relics. The 
trade, however, in the latter had been rather blown 


ROMANTIC LIFE OF A TURKISH PRINCE. | 


Tue romantic history of the captive James I. of Scot- | 
land finds more than a parallel in that of a Turkish | 
prince who lived at the end of the same century (the | 
fifteenth), and whose captivity ended less fortunately. 
The individual in question was the Prince Dschem, or | 
Zizim, brother of the Sultan Bajazet II. On the 
death of their father, Mohammed IL. these two princes | 
contested the throne, and Dschem, though adored | 
by the people, was defeated. He resolved to seek 
protection among the princes of Christendom, and for 
this purpose sailed in the state galley of the Knights 
of St John to Rhodes,* where he was received in great 
pomp by the grand-master and the assembled chapter 
of the order. The whole city was adorned as for a 
festival ; singers went before him, and every roof and 
terrace was crowded to behold the royal refugee. 
Hunting parties, tournaments, banquets, with music, 
occupied his time, till at length the fears of the grand- 
master lest the dagger or poison should deprive him 
of this precious deposit, or lest the order should be 
embarrassed by the demand of his surrender, or per- 
haps less honourable motives, made the knights deter- 
mine to send him to a safe distance, to one of the 
foundations of their order in France. An advanta- 
us treaty was first luded with Dschem, ensur- 
ing valuable privileges to the Knights of St John in 
case of his suecession to the Ottoman throne. As 
Prince Dschem sailed out of the harbour towards 
Franee, the ambassadors of the order, on their mission 
to Bajazet, passed over to the coast of Asia, A treaty 
was coneluded with the sultan, who bound himself to 
the annual payment of 45,000 ducats, as long as his 
brother should remain in the frieadly custody of the | 
Knights of St John. After a long voyage, during | 
which he ran some danger of being seized by a Nea- 


* In what follows we avail ourselves of an abridgment of the 
narrative of the learned Von Hammer, which appeared in the 
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nary step, his conversion to Christianity. 
boldly declared 


upon ; so many fo relics were abroad, that 
quarter. Charles refused to see the Turkish ambas- 
sador, and gave his support to the pretensions of the 
Pope, that the royal infidel should be placed in his 
hands, to bé employed for the commen goed of Chris- 
tianity. Yet a guard of French knights were to watch 
over his personal security ; and the pope bound him- 
self in a penalty of 10,000 ducats if, wi t the know- 


ledge of the King of France, he should give up the 
captive to any = monareh. The received 

ivileges advantages in compensation for 
the annual 45,000 dueats paid the 
grand-master, for this violation of all , truth, 


and justice, obtained a cardinal’s hat—a reward, as 
our author observes, however unusual on the bead of* 
a warrior, yet not unbecoming ene who bad shown 
so much more of the subtle and intriguing*poliey of a 
ee than the frank maguanimity of a Christian 
cnight. 

was given over from the custody of to that 
of the Pope. He left the seven- floored tower, embarked 
at ‘Toulon, landed at Civita Vecchia, was received with 
reat pomp in Rome, and | in the Vatican. The 
ay after his arrival be had his first audience of the 
Pope, but no efforts of the master of the papal cere- 
monial could induce the young Mahometan to uncover 
his head or bow his knee. With his turban on his 
head, he advaneed direct towards the Pope, kissed 
him, and afterwards the cardinals, on the shoulder. 
Ite conducted himself throughout with the same 
haughty i : he demanded and obtained a 
private interview, in which he dwelt with so much 
pathetic force on his long imprisonment, his se 
tion from his mother, his wife, and his children, that 
the Pope was moved to mingle his tears with those of 
the prince. The pontiff eluded the request of Dschem, 
that he should be permitted to return to the pretec- 
tion of the Sultan ef Egypt ; intimated that his pre- 
sence might be required with greater advantage om 


the Hlungarian frontier ; and ested, as & prelimi. 


bis ich 


that he would net abandon 


“ About what!” “Oh, nothing at all.” | a arrived at Nice. 
' Do you remember the bridge of Aughterasoil ?” in ex tion of the 
anded §., with something of a smile on his lip. | 
; he with difficulty rescued his favourite from the hands 7 
“ bedad you’re right ; it was surely the best blow that | of justice, for some crime which the Turkish histo- 
has happened to my skull this long time. But, by my | rians do not name. He revenged himself for his for- 
troth, I often got a blow from a two-handed wattle, | cible detention in Nice by a Turkish epigram on the 
city. From Nice the guest, or rather the prisoner, of 
the knights was transported to Chamberri, thence to 
Rousillon, where there was a foundation of the order. 
Here he excited the interest of the Duke of Savoy, 
who promised his endeavours to deliver him from the 
so heavy.” hands of the knights. After some days, he was em- 
| barked on the Isere, and by the Rhone conveyed to 
Puy. Here the knights began to think it politic, like 
| Goneril in King Lear, “to disquantity the train” of 
| their poest 5 of his few followers, twenty-nine were 
| forcibly seized ae bedy of armed men, carried off, 
and shipped back to Rhodes. Bajazet had offered a 
| bribe even more tempting than his ducats to the pious 
| cupidity of the order ; it remained to be seen whether 
their superstition would grant what their rapacity 
; had refused. It was no less than the right hand of 
| John the 7 the - saint of their order—a ~ 
| in one of these the beauty of a Uhristian mistress 
| 
ently obtaming from the mother an e wile 
Dschem, who were still hospitably maintained by the 
captive to papers, purpose carrying on 
this dishonourable transaction. 
| 
themselves in the restoration of the Turkish prince to ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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for the Ottoman empire, not even for the sovereignty 
of the world. ‘The ambassador of the Egyptian sultan 
treated the Turkish prince with the highest respect, 
and relieved his pressing necessities. ‘That of Bajazet 
attempted (at least such was the report of the times) 
a shorter way of allaying tha fears and sparing the 
cost of his master. An Italian confessed upon the 
rack that he had been employed to poison both the 
‘Turkish prince and the Pope himself. So lingered on 
his w imprisonment, till he offered, through the 
am ors from the Porte, to submit himself to the 
will of his brother. At the death of Innocent VIII. 
the prince was committed to closer custody in the 
castle of St Angelo ; Sismondi observes, as an impor- 
tant part of the inheritance of the future pope. Th his 
pope, Alexander VI., was not likely to neglect any 
opportunity of turning his inheritance to the best ac- 
count. He sent an ambassador to Constantinople to 
negotiate with Bajazet. The sultan was to pay 40,000 
ducats yearly for the safe custody, or 300,000 at once 
for the murder of his brother. Bajazet was so de- 
lighted with the friendly disposition of Alexander, 
that he did not scruple to recommend to the head of 

i om the ambassador, George Bocciardo, for a 
eardinal’s hat ! 

In the mean time, Charles VII. made his descent 
into Italy. Alexander, with his prisoner, took refuge 
im the Castle of St Angelo. Charles demanded the 

jon of Prince Dschem as one of the conditions 
of the treaty. An interview took place between the 
Pope, the French king, and the ‘Turkish prince. Alex- 
er, for the first time, addressing the prince as a 
royal personage, asked if he was willing to accompany 
the King of France. Dschem replied with dignity and 
feeling, “ 1 have never been treated as a prince, but as 
a prisoner. ‘The king may take me, if he will, or I 
am ready to remain in my captivity.” The Po 
answered, with some sense of shame, “ Heaven forbid 
that you be considered as a prisoner; you are both 
sovereign princes, and I stand between you as an in- 
terpreter.” He was surrendered to Charles, accom- 
ied him to Naples, and witnessed some of the 
Piood scenes which prepared the subjugation of that 
kingdom. But the faith and honour of the Pope were 
pledged to Bajazet. ‘Ihe ‘Turkish gold must be bought 
at covenanted price. In what manner appears 
uncertain, but a slow poison was administered by Ita- 
lian art ; and, when he arrived at Naples, the unhappy 

ince was in a dying state. He could not read t 

ter of his mother from Egypt. “Oh, my God !” he 
said, “if the enemies of the faith would make use of 
me to further their destructive views against the true 
believers, suffer me not to live to that: day, but take 
me at once to thyself!” ‘The King of France paid 
the greatest res to his remains ; they were sent to 
his mother in gypt, but, by some strange accident, 
found their way to Constantinople. Prince Dschem 

buried at Brusa, in the tomb of Amurath I1. 

us ended the adventurous life of this Turkish prince 

[1495], in his thirty-sixth year, after thirteen years 
of captivity. 

Dechem, like the captive Scottish prince to whom 
we have compared him, was > epee to solace his 
weary hours with poetry; and his compositions were 
long popular in Turkey. 


SAGACITY OF A CAT. 
0 that one of our worthy 


out of the shop. He took no notice at first, but this she 
three times ; and in order to see what could be 

the cause of her thus troubling him, he took her in his 
arms and carried her into the cellar, where he kept a 
large aoe Pussy athens 
from and jum u a piece o r, an to 
it, as inoue of something. Her 

master raised the leather, and he there found a boy of 
twelve or fourteen years of age concealed under it. On 
inging the young rascal from his hiding-place, he natu- 


thought he might stay there till peeps 4 The worthy 
that a feat 


made him remember her-bed was 
to a leather one, by inflicting summary punish- 
ment on the offender. Thus the sagacity of this cat 


most probably saved the premises from being robbed, and 
its master perhaps from being — Stockport 
paper. 


ANCIENT WHEAT. 


from an Egyptian mummy, su 


larger and the 

appearing to grow u 
one stem, and the straw was long and stout. The prac. 
tice of the ancient Egyptians was to enclose grains of 
wheat in the mummy-cases before being deposited in 
their resting places, but that the wheat should retain 
one of those great w 
which have bafiied the 
Chronicle. 


y of nature 
skill of man.— Leamington Spa 


| 


AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS IN TEXAS. 

In their “ weed prairies,” the cqunties of Robertson 
and Milam possess a characteristic of the soil peculiar 
to themselves. These prairies, unlike most of those in 
other localities, are covered with a thick growth of 
weeds instead of grass. These weeds are generally 
from ten to fifteen feet high, and so dense that they are 
almost impenetrable to man or horse, resembling in 
some respects the cane breaks of the alluvial region. 
The settlers highly estimate the productive power of the 
weed prairies. The soil is chiefly of a light mulatto 
colour, and remarkably fertile. In order to prepare it 
for cultivation, it is only necessary to beat down and 
burn the weeds, after which the soil is in a condition to 
receive the seed, being almost as loose and friable as 
a bed of ashes. In planting these prairies, the plough 
is seldom used ; but, feaeal of it, the settlers apply a 
large spiked roller, usually formed of a log, with harrow 
teeth placed at intervals, so as to form holes when 
dragged over the ground. Into these holes the Indian 
corn is dropped, and then covered slightly with earth, 
which is generally “kicked” over it. The seed thus 
rudely and carelessly planted, soon throws up vigorous 
blades, which require no further attention until harvest, 
except light hoeing —Kennedy’s Texas. 


IMPORTANT INVENTIONS FOR NAVIGATION. 

The imperfection attending the action of the log in 
ascertaining the rate at which ships are sailing, has 
long been felt, and other means of attaining the same 
object have been anxiously desired by all captains of 
ships. An apparatus has been contrived and patented 
by M. Clement, of Rochefort, called a sillometer, or 
watch for indicating the speed of a ship, which has so 
successfully accomplished the purpose, that the French 
admiralty have ordered its application to the ships in 
the nam | navy of France. The sillometer consists of a 
piece of copper, called the agent, against which the 
water acts. This agent is attached to a moveable peg 
of the same metal, which slides in a copper tube fix 
through the centre of the vessel to the keel ; to this 
plug is attached a lever, which, by means of a vertical 
rod, acts on a second lever placed on the deck of. the 
vessel, and communicating with a spring ; the tension 
of the spring constitutes an equilibrium with the pres- 
sure of the water on the agent, and serves to measure 
the rate at which the ship is moving by means of a 
hand, the movement of which on a graduated dial indi- 
cates, at every moment, not only the speed of the — 
but also the distance run in mi given time, by mark- 
ing all the distances passed within short intervals. A 


THE BEDRID COTTAGER’S PRAYER. 


(The subject of the following verses is Catherine Burness, a 
poor old cottager at Delaverd, ineshire, who has been 
bedridden for many years. In her youth she taught herself to 
read and write, and now endeavours to render herself useful, in 
that secluded district, by her admonitions to those who visit her, 
and by circulating letters on religious subjects, passages from 
some of which would do credit to an person in any 
station. 

Hvsa! 'tis the voice of prayer I hear, 
From that lone cot the hills among ; 
No other sound now meets the ear, 
Save the fair streamlet’s distant song. 
For, bleak and bare, scarce even a tree 
To shelter song-bird here I see. 


Tiow beautiful the heavenly sound ! 

Up to God's throne it wings its way— 
Ah ! holy angels gather round, 

When mortal sufferers watch and pray. 
Blessed be He who sends them down, 
To guard the faint and weary one! 


Behold this humble, thatch-roof'd home, 
With walls fast mou!dering to decay ; 

Look round this one dark clay-floor’d room, 
** Woes me, forlorn one !” thou wilt say, 

** [pity thee, so lone and poor, 

A wreck upon a barren shore!” 


Stay ! look upon the sick one now, 

List to her breathings, soft and calm ; 
Sleep rests upon her tranquil brow, 
The prayer has brought a healing balm: 
With meek hands folded on her breast, 
Mark how a Christian sinks to rest ! 
Yes, dearest, yes! these quiet hills 
Contain a gem more rich, more rare, 
Than all the treasured wealth that fills 
The worldling’s heart with anxious care. 
He digs his bright earth from the sod ; 
‘This holy gem came down from God! 


Go! bid the miser spurn his gold, 

To the still grave ‘twill not go down ; 

Bid Faimne’s proud bearers quit their hold, 
And seek the one unfading crown : 

Go! bring them to this peaceful spot, 
And show them one who envies not. 


And when life's sorrows cloud thy way, 
When fever beats thy throbbing brow, 
Think of the bedrid one, who lay 

With scarce a comfort here below ; 
And yet so patient, so resign'd, 
Svothing in prayer her troubled mind. 


And ponder weil what soothes each pang, 
What checks each sinful murmuring sigh, 
What quelis the serpent’s poison'd fang, 
What lifts her soul in praise on high. 

God reigns within her lonely cot, 

"Tis this that makes her murmur not! rt 


FLEXIBLE IVORY. 

It has been long known, that, in subjecting bones to 
the action of hydrochloric acid, the phosphate of lime, 
which forms one of their component parts, is extracted. 
Bones preserved in this manner retain their original 
form, and acquire great flexibility. It is by this pro- 
cess that M. Charriere, a skilful maker of surgical in- 
struments in Paris, softens the ivory of which he makes 
use to manufacture flexible tubes, probes, and other 
instruments. These pieces, after receiving the required 
form and | ware are steeped either entirely or partially 
in acid, diluted with water, where they remain as long 
as required. The ivory, after having undergone this 
preparation, becomes supple, flexible, elastic, and as- 
sumes rather a yellowish colour. In the course of dry- 
ing, it again becomes hard and inflexible ; but the flexi- 
bility of the ivory may be restored by wetting, either 
by surrounding it with a piece of wet linen, or by plac- 
ing ie te of the ieces, Some pieces of 
ivory have been kept in a flexible state in the acidulated 
water for eight days; they were neither changed nor 
injured, nor too mueh softened ; they had acquired no 
taste, nor any di ble smell. ith respect to the 
excellence of the articles thus manufactured by M. 
Charriere, it may be observed, that they have been 
examined by oe judges, and approved by the 
Royal Academy of Medicine. The preparation of flex- 
ible ivory may give rise to various useful applications 
of it in the arts or in manufactures.—ZJnventor’s Advo- 
cule, 


table d to the instrument allows the officer of 
the watch to note the distance traversed at the moment 
when his watch is relieved. The sillometer resolves 
many problems of great importance. It gives every 
moment the rate of the ship’s sailing, and also the space 
traversed in any given time. It indicates positively 
either the influence of a sail furled or unfurled, of a 
change in the placing of the ballast or of the guns, and 
what is the most favourable direction of the wind for 
its action on the sails, which is very important, either in 
giving chase or endeavouring to get away. It offers 
also the advantage of measuring, when at anchor, the 
force of currents on the keel. The second of M. Cle- 
ment’s inventions is called a derivometer, or watch to 
ascertain a ship’s lee-way. It is moved by a 

that may be placed under the keel at will, and is sup- 
ported by a plug sliding in a tube like that of the sillo- 
meter, but turning with the paddle and the rod. This 
motion is produced in two semicircles, one of which 
indicates the lee-way to larboard, the other to starboard. 
When at anchor, the instrument will show clearly the 
directions of the currents. The third invention is a 
submarine ther ter. It appears, from the ther- 
mometrical observations of many scientific navigators, 
that in seas of unfathomable depth, the water is not so 
cold as over banks; and that over banks near the 
shore, it is less cold than over those at a ter dis- 
tance, but colder than in the opensea. M. Clement, by 
making use of his sillometer tube, places at the bottom 
of the plug which sustains the agent of the sillometer, a 
metallic thermometer, formed of a stripe composed of 
two metals, and turned in a spiral shape, which is fixed 
by one end to the plug, and by the other to a vertical 
rod, which is so adapted as to turn two hands; one of 
which moves at the least alteration of temperature, 
the other follows the angle of rotation of the rod. In 
the experiments made on the coast of France, results 
have been obtained which show the great services this 
instrument may render to navigation.—From a French 
Corr of the Inventor's Advocate. 


SUSPENDED MEMORY. 
There is a very curious case on record, of a lady, 
whose memory was capacious, and well-stored with a 
copious stock of ideas. Unexpectedly, and without any 
forewarning, she fell into a profound sleep, which con- 
tinued several hours beyond the ordinary term. On 
waking, she was discovered to have lost every trait of 
acquired knowledge: her memory was a blank. All 
vestiges, both of words and things, were obliterated and 
gone ; it was found n for her to learn every- 
thing again. She even acquired, by new efforts, the art 
of spelling, reading, writing, and calculating ; and gra- 
dually became acquainted with the persons and objects 
around, like a being for the first time brought into the 
world. In these exercises she made considerable pro- 
ficiency ; but after a few months another fit of somno- 
lency invaded her. On rousing from it, she found her- 
self restored to the state she was in before the first 
parorysm ; but she was wholly ignorant of every event 
and occurrence that had befallen her afterwards. The 
former condition of her existence she now calls the old 
state, and the latter the new state ; and she is as un- 
conscious of her double character as two distinct per- 
sons are of their respective natures. For example, in 
her old state she possesses all her original knowledge ; 
in her new state only what she acquired since. If a 
lady or gentleman be introduced to her in the old state, 
and vice versa (so, indeed, of all other matters), to know 
them satisfactorily, she must learn them in both states. 
In the old state she possesses fine powers of penman- 
ship ; while in the new she writes a poor, awkward 
hand, not having had time or means to become expert ! 
During four years and upwards she has had periodical 
transitions from one of these states to the other. The 
alternations are always consequent upon a long and 
sound sleep. Both the lady and her family are now ca- 
le of conducting the affair without 
y simply knowing whether she is in the old or new state, 
they regulate the intercourse, and govern themselves 
accordingly.—Dendy’s Philosophy of Mystery. 
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neighbours, who keeps a shop in Little Underbank, was 
much surprised at the conduct of his cat. He was stand- 
ing in his shop, when pussy put a paw on his trowsers, 
and endeavoured to pull him towards the leading 
y asked him what he was doing there’ reply 
was, that he had not money to for a lodging, and 
At a late meeting of the East Suffolk hy emer 
Association at Saxmundham, by far the most interesting 
— shown was a sample of wheat grown from seeds 
to have been 
3500 years! This was exhibited by W. Long, 
Esq., of Hurts Hall. It was white wheat, the ears of 
| 
{It is not at all unlikély that the above wheat is of | Sc : 
Egypt at the present day for special purposes of im- | 
position 
a 


